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‘Here's a coo 
and cheery helper 
for your mealtime needs 




















ST TOASTIES come all ready to eat 
—crisp, flavory and appetizing—saving 
the work of food-preparation on hot sum- — 

mer days. ; 


There’s nothing more to do—just fill the 
bowl, add cream or good milk, and a feast of 
joy is ready. No waste—for Post Toasties 
are good to the last flake. There are many 
servings from a package. 


You'll find a welcome for Post Toasties 
from every member of your family—and a 
great saving of time and trouble. Be sure to 
ask for Post Toasties and not just “corn 
flakes.” 


Post Toasties are made of choice Amer- 
ican corn, and they carry a message of 
corn’s food-goodness around the world. 


At thegrocer’s—back to pre-war prices. 
Be sure to order Post Toasties by name, and 
get the yellow and red package. 


Always in good taste— 


Post Toasties 
_ =improved cor flakes 


Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich, 
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SILOS 


=: ? 
. : | e 
gist Man ge Have a FULL Silo 
Fg ae, a : Silos with ordinary roofs can only 
Vast stretches of undeveloped fertile agricultural be filled with blower cutters within 
land of the highest productiveness await the set- three or four feet of the top. When 
tler in Western Canada. The land possesses the 
same character of soil as that which has produced 
the high quality of cereals that have carried off 
the world’s premier honors so many times. 
Native grasses are Rich and Abundant. 
Cattle fattens on tem without any grain being fed. 
The place for the man with limited capital to 
overcome difficulties of high priced land or the 
burden of heavy rents is in Western Canada— 
where land is cheap, where a home may be made 
at low cost, and where dairying, mixed farming and 
stock raising are particularly profitable. 
Homestead of 160-acres in the more remote 
districts FREE to settiers- 
: 4 For illustrated literature, maps, descri 


i iption of 
ities in M katehe 
gprariunitice Manitoba, Barkatebe gm, Aorta nd 





the silage settles there is a loss of 
five or six feet of Silo capacity. 
Globe Silos with their extension roofs as- 
sure a full Silo. The nearly straight sides 
of the roof permit a full Silo, level at the 
top, after the silage has settled. Globes 

silage prime from top to bottom. 
Prices of Globe Silos back to 1917 levels. 


rite today for catalog 
describing other exclusive 
I 
iW 
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features. Get your silo 
erected early. 
| 
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GLOBE SILO COMPANY 
§-16 WillowSt.,Sidney,N.Y. 
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O0.G. RUTLEDGE “ 
301E Genessee St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Agent, Dept. of 


Authorized 
Immigration and 
Dominion of Caneda. 
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Investment To 


In all cases, initials only will u to 
published, but full name and address must accompany all letters 
Enclose a 2-cent stamp with your letter for personal reply. 


Financial Department of American Agriculturist 
George T. Hughes in charge. 
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Investing in Public Utilities 


A few weeks ago the New York 
Telephone Company offered $25,0060,- 
000 par value in a new issue of 6% 
per cent cumulatfve preferred stock. 
The offering was heavily over-sub- 
scribed by both employees and cus- 
tomers. Selling at par and returning 
6%%, this was one of the most at- 
tractive investment opportunities of 
the year. Presumably sooner or later 
some of this stock will appear in the 
open market and will undoubtedly 
sell at a premium. Probably some 
of the readers of this paper availed 
themselves of the opportunity to stb- 
scribe to this stock. If so they acted 
very wisely. 

There is perhaps no form of busi- 
ness more stable than that of the 
public ‘utility, particularly the tele- 





phone and electric light and power. 
These services are prime necessities 
of modern life. Investment in securi- 
ties issued by such companies seem 
entirely safe. It is sometimes ob- 
jected that the fact these corporations 
afe subject to the regulation of Pub- 


| lie Service Commissions’ with the con- 


sequent limiting of rates, and so of 


| profits, detracts from the strength of 








securities from an_ investment 
standpoint. The answer to this is that 
such regulation has advantages as 
well as disadvantages. 

If the state has the right to limit 
profits in behalf of customers it also 
has the obligation to fix rates so that 
the investor may receive a fair return. 
The Supreme Court of the United 
States has upheld this doctrine in a 
recent decision in the case involving 
the Consolidated Gas Company of New 


the 


York. The court held that the state 
of New York could not fix the rates 
for gas which were so low as to 


amount to confiscation of property by 
depriving the investors of a reason- 
able return on their money. 


Favoring Good Public Utilities 

Moreover public sentiment is be- 
coming more favorable toward the 
decent’ public utilities. The respon- 
sible executives are doing all in their 
power to encourage this better feel- 
ing. One method is by fostering a 
wider distribution of their securities, 
particularly preferred stock. Thus it 
is greatly to the advantage of the 
New York Telephone Company to have 
as many stockholders as _ pdssible, 
Small holdings are more desirable, 
from the company’s standpoint, than 
large ones. The more people inter- 


ested in seeing that the Telephone 
Company has fair treatment. the 
better. 


This idea of customer ownership has 
been widely taken up, particularly in 
the middle west. It is akin to the 
campaign which the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company car- 
ried out about a year ago for the 
popularizing of its stock. Probably 
every one who has a telephone re- 
ceived a circular recommending the 
purchase of the stock. It sells at 
about 120 and pays $9.00 a year in 
dividend, making the return on the 
investment about 7% per cent. Shares 
are listed and actively dealt in on’the 
New York Stock Exchange. While 
perhaps not so conservative as New 
York Telephone preferred, it is. still 
a reasonably good investment. 

It may be that some readers of this 
departn¥ent are too conservative to 
purchase steck of any kind. They 
want the greater security of bonds. 
If so they can find good opportunities 
in the bonds of both the companies 
we have been considering. Probably 
the best known investment bond issue 
of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph is the 30 year collateral trust 
5s due Dec. 1, 1946. These are se- 
cured by stocks of affiliated and sub- 
sidiary companies having a value of 
133 1-3 per cent of the bonds issued. 
This bond sells for about 98 to yield 
a trifle over 5 per cent. It is avail- 
able in denominations of $1,000, $500, 
and $100 and is a very high grade 
investment. 


An Attractive Telephone Issue 


Among the issues of the New York 
Telephone Company, the refunding 










mortgage 6s due Oct. 1, 1941 Serieg 


“A” are attractive. These are Secured 
by mortgage on all real estate and 
telephone plant in the state of New 
York and also by certain Securities, 
They are subject to a prior lien and 
the first and general 4%s of 1939, pyt 
the security pledged is ample. Bonds 
are available in denominations of 
$100, $500, and: $1,000 and sell fop 
about 104 to yield about 57 per cent, 
It should be noted that these bonds 
are redeemable at 105 on and after 
Oct. 1, 1931. 

One other bond in the same gen. 
eral class and suitable for the most 
conservative is the New York Edison 
Ist lien and refunding 6%, due Oct. 
1, 1941. This company supplies elec. 
tric light and power throughout Man. 
hattan. It is a very strong and pros. 
perous one. The bonds are not ayail- 
able in smaller denomination than 
$500. It sells for about 110 to yieig 
about 5.7 per cent. - It is redeemable 
at 105, Oct. 1, 1936 or thereafter, 


Wanted $2,200 Mortgage 

Financiai Department:- I would like to know 
where 1 could get a mortgage for $2,200. The 
man I have bought my farm from is pressing 
me tor his mortgage and I am afraid he may 
foreclose anytime. When I purchased this 
farm I owned property in the city and have 
sold it, but must wait until August 1923 for 
my mortgage through an error of my lawyer. 


He made it for three years tmstead of two, ' 


Would you kindly give me advice as to what 
I can do. have tried the 
Loan and failed. 1} am trying to sell my 
2900 mortgage in the city so I can clear my 
farm of the $5200. 

My property in the city is in first class 
condition, 
ient section to hospital, school, trolley jitney 
and stores It has a brick barn with electric 
lights and water, twostory structure, also a 
large wagon shed and rear lots. It is all in 
one mortgage First mortgage $2800 in build 
ing loan.—[{W. W.. New Jersey. 

You do not state in what city or 
town the property on which you hol¢ 
a mortgage is situated. Nor are you 
entirely clear whether it is a first 
mortgage or whether a building and 
loan association holds the first. Gen- 
erally speaking a mortgage is not 
easy to sell. Probably the best course 
would be togask g savings bank lo- 
cated in the town if they would buy 
it. If not, a reliable reai estate agent 


may be able to find a purchaser You. 


will probably have to sell at some sac- 
rifice but that might not be inadvisable 
in view of your need to meet the ma- 
turity of the mortgage on your farm. 
If you will write full particulars about 
both properties, making it entirely 

lear just what the situation is as to 
om mortgage on the farm, and the 
mortgage on the city place, we may 
be able to make some additional sug- 
gestions. 


None of the Highest Grade 


Kindly give me the standing of the follow 
ing sold by Holman, Watson & Rapp, Lard 
Title Bidg., Phila., Pa.: Utah Power & Light 
Deb. 6s, maturity 2033; Oklahoma Gen. Power 
Co. 6s, maturity 
tric 6s, maturity 1942; Central Vermont Ry. 
ras. 





Ist 5s, maturity 1930; Phila. Sub. G h 
Electric 6s, maturity 1989; Amer. Lime 
Stone 7s, Ist mortgage—[J. H. V., New 
Jersey. 


These bonds vary considerably in 
merit. None of them is in the high- 
est grade. Utah Power & Light 65 
are unsecured obligations. Earnings 
however, are ample to cover interést 
charges and the company is a well 
managed.one. We think they are 
reasonably good. 
Power 6s will be secured by mortgage 
on power houses. The bond is guar- 


anteed by the Oklahoma Gas & Elec- , 


trit Company. We know of no Stand- 
ard Gas & Electric issue at the rate 
and maturity you give. There is 4 


7% per cent bond due 1941 and 4, 


We rate these 


6 per cent due 1926. 
Central 


as only fair investments. 


Vermont 1st 5s are guaranteed by the : 
Apparently 


Grand Trunk Railroad. : 
they are secure but the Central Ver- 
mont has a poor earning record and 
this bond does not appear attractive 
to us. Philadelphia Suburban Gas & 
Electric issue is the obligation of # 


subsidiary of the American Gas Com | 





pany. We think the bond only fait. 
American Lime & Stone 7s look reas 
onably good although 7 per cent 









Federal Farm ’ 


all improvements and in conven. | 


1952, Standard Gas & Elec , 


Oklahoma General ° 
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HE HORSE occupies a unique 
position in the performance of 
his daily work as he is constantly 
associated with man and one 
must rely upon the other in no 
small degree. This close and 
constant association calls for agreeable re- 
iations between man and horse in order that 
they may accomplish their work without 
friction and ina satisfactory manner. In- 
ded, in many respects, usefulness of the 
horse depends largely upon his training and 
his being submissive to 
his master’s will.” _ 

: With few exceptions, 
training the horse for his 
daily work is not difficult, 
the method simple and 
easy of execution, yet 
much of the viciousness 
existing among horses is 
due to improper training 
or injudicious manage- 
ment. Thus, it often hap- 
pens that the horse is 
confused and probably 
does not understand 
either what is expected 
of him or how to perform 
his work to the best ad- 
vantage. 

In training the horse 
the first matter to be con- 
sidered is the factors 
governing the natural 


ra) 


a 





towards completion, with the certainty that 
a useful animal will be the result. 

Most horses can be taught the uses of the 
bit by means of the bitting harness. This 
harness consists of an open bridle with side 
check reins, surcingle, backstrap and crupper 
and two side lines running from the bit to 
the rings on either side of the surcingle. 
With this harness properly adjusted turn 
the horse into a small paddock to become 
familiar with the bit. At first the check 
reins and side lines should be slack as too 


a ee 





Fitting the Colt for His Job 


Simple Steps in Educating Unbroken Youngsters—By Prof. M. W. Harper of N. y. 


command. To teach the horse to go, give 
the commnad “get up” followed by a tap with 
the whip.: Repeat until the horse will start 
and stop at the commands. To teach the 
horse to back, stop him and when ready, 
draw the left line firmly and command 
“back” follawed immediately with a sharp 
pull on the right line. This will induce the 
horse to step back. Repeat until he obeys 
the command. 

As soon as the horse obeys the commands 
he may be hitched single. To avoid accident, 
a training cart should be 
used. Such a cart is pro- 
vided with long shafts 
and with seat and step 
so arranged that the 
driver can get off and 
on quickly. A practical 
cart may be made from 
the rear wheels and axle 
of a buggy by fastening 
two long hickory poles 
to the axle and arranging 
a cross bar and whiffle 
tree in front and a board 
seat and step in the rear. 

3efore hitching the 
horse, he should be fa- 
miliarized with the pres- 
sure of the harness to- 
gether with that of the 
cart. To do this, procure 
a light pole 6 or 8 feet 
long and let the horse 


— 








movements of the horse. 
This is the first and 
fmdamental principle, 
and success depends upon 
its correct interpreta- 
tion and proper applica- 
tin. Every small boy knows what happens 
if he ties a can of stones to a dog’s tail, and 
the first time he tries to lead a dog with a 
string about his neck. Every man, who has 
handled horses, knows what happens when 
the horse gets his front foot over an ob- 
struction and feels the pressure on the rear 
of the front leg, as well as' when the hind 
leg is fast. The principle involved ‘is ex- 
ceedingly simple. Pressure in front stimu- 
lates a backward movement whereas 
_ behind stimulates a forward move- 
ent. 

Thus, in training a horse to lead, especially 
the first time he has been haltered, we need 
not be surprised if as we pull forward the 
animal immediately proceeds to move back- 
ward. In so doing he is simply obeying his 
natural instinct to move backward on the 
application of pressure in front. Clearly 
We are working at the wrong end if we wish 
the horse to move forward. Therefore, to 
leach the horse to lead we should apply pres- 
sire in the rear. To do this we should have 
4 small rope such as a sash cord to place 
about the hind quarters to use in connec- 
tion with the halter until the horse under- 

ands what is expected of him and will lead 
With the halter. 


Bridle Bit Important 


Probably the most important matter in 
Ing the young horse for his life work is 
it him properly so as to develop a re- 
sponsive mouth. This part of the training 
exacting and calls for patient effort. How- 
, when the responsive mouth has been 
veloped the training has proceeded well 


do is to pull on the 


« 
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Taking His First me with the Training Cart 


three legs. 


much pressure on the bit is objectionable, 
but as the horse learns to work the bit both 
reins and lines should be shortened exercis- 
ing care not to make them so short as to 
draw the animal’s head out of position. The 
horse should be kept in action during the 
bitting process and not permitted to sulk. 

Next the side lines should be replaced with 
lines and the horse driven about the paddock. 
To prevent the horse from turning his head, 
the lines are passed through the rings on 
either side of the surcingle. However, in 
case the horse does not drive well, it is a 
good plan to keep a line free to be used as a 
lead strap in case he should turn around. 
By keeping the lines low in turning the 
guiding is favored. 


Teaching What to Do 


As soon as the horse goes nicely teach him 
to guide to the right. To do this, slacken 
the left line and pull steadily on the right, 
at the same time tap the left shoulder with 
the whip should he refuse tp respond. Should 
he come around too far, hold the whip at 
the right shoulder. It is not advisable to 
pull him back with the left line or to hit him 
with the whip as either act may confuse him. 
Likewise teach him to turn to the left. 

As soon as the horse becomes responsive 
to the lines, he may be taught the commands 
“whoa,” “get up” and “back.” To teach the 
horse to stop, command “whoa” and follow 
by pulling on the lines, and as soon as the 
horse stops slacken the lines otherwise he 
may becomé a luggar. It is a good plan to 
stop in the same place the first few times as 
this aids in teaching the horse to stop at the - 


Note the position of the kick-strap. Should the horse start to run all the driver needs to 
rope and the horse will soon come to a stop as he can not run far on 


Side. 


smell it, then rub him 
gently with it beginning 
at the nose, then up the 
head, down the neck, 
along the back, and down 
the legs, outside and in- 
As soon as every part of the body is 
familiar with this pressure, use the shafts 
of the cart in much the same manner and 
continue until the horse is familiar with 
pressure and sight of the cart. 


Fastening the Kick Strap 


The first time the horse is hitched, a kick 
strap should be used. To arrange this pro- 
cure a_ strong strap, secure it to either 
shaft, then up over the horse’s rump in such 
a manner as to prevent him from raising 
his hindquarters. As a precautionary meas- 
ure, an assistant provided with a lead strap 
should remain near the horse’s head to aid 
in starting, turning and stopping. When 
ready to start the driver should take his po- 
sition behind the cart and as he gives the 
command he should push on the cart so as 
to bring pressure about the quarters with the 
breeching rather than about the breast with 
the tug. This is in conformity with the im- 
portant principle and the horse is stimulated 
to step forward, and then the pressure grad- 
ually comes against the breast or shoulder. 
When the horse is going nicely, the driver 
may mount the cart. The first drive should 
be of sufficient duration to teach the horse 
what is expected of him but not so long as 
to exhaust him. ° 

Some persons prefer to hitch the green, 
horse double from the first, though a horse 
may not be considered as well trained until 
he will work single or double and on either 
side. The first time a horse is hitched 
double a well trained gentle but active horse 
should be used, as it is important to teach 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Week Ending July 22, 1922 


Meeting the Difficulty 


On another page we tell of the fight which 
the Interstate Milk Producers’ Association, 
representing dairymen in the Philadelphia 
milk territory, is making to secure reason- 
able transportation cost for its milk. Con- 
ditions are so unsatisfactory that the associ- 
ation is seriously considering the use of mo- 
tor trucks for hauling the milk, and perhaps 
this is a good way out of the transportation 
difficulties. Not only is the freight rate on 
milk greater than the business can stand, 
but the railroads contributory to Philadel- 
phia are not supplying the service. The fac- 
tor of so-called daylight saving has been an 
important one too in prompting the dairy- 
men to investigate motor truck transporta- 
tion, as pointed out by H. D. Ailebach, presi- 
dent of the association, in the following: 











Great inconvenience has been caused by the daylight saving 
ordinance in Philadelphia, because of which milk trains have 
been moved one hour ahead to coincide with the daylight 
saving schedule of that city. In many instances, this has made 
it necessary for farmers to be on hand to meet the milk trains at 
3:30 a. m. It is felt that the motor truck will help solve the 
problem created by the daylight saving schedule, to some extent. 


The use of motor trucks for both long and 
short hauling has increased very rapidly in 
the last two years. One large Philadelphia 
dairy concern has now definitely adopted the 
motor truck exclusively for its milk trans- 
‘portation. Of course, the idea cannot be 
made effective on very long hauls, but it is 
surprising to find the long distances to which 
motor trucks may be used effectively at a 
cheaper cost for transportation than railroad 
service. We are watching with interest the 
development of the transportation plans of 
our friends along the Philadelphia milk shed. 





Married Help on the Farm 


The United States Department of Agri- 
culture from a recent survey states that if a 
man is really anxious to get a job his chances 
are slightly above 50% if he is married, and 
slightly less than 50% if single. Out of 1201 
farm jobs advertised in eastern farm papers 
from 1920 to 1922, 387 specified single men 
and 416 called for married men. 

The report is very interesting but to some 
not very encouraging. It shows a peculiar 
turn of mind among a certain class of em- 
ployers. In 54 instances married couples 
were desired but children were not. Condi- 


tions have come to a very sad state of affairs - 


when kiddies are no longer desired. In fact, 
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those who request such labor must live a 
very hollow life. Upon consideration, how- 
ever, we are led to wonder whether or not 
this report of the department applies to “real 
farm labor.” Doesn’t it apply more to a 
certain few wealthy men and women, on 
whose beautiful picture estates the children, 
playing and romping about the workers’ 
quarters, are considered a general nuisance? 

When it comes right down to the good old- 
fashioned American farm home we believe 
children are still most welcome and their 
freeddm to enjoy themselves to their hearts’ 
content is not curtailed in the least. The 
kind of married farm labor that has happy 
children and is backed by dependability for 
good honest labor stands more than 507 
chances on American farms. 





Just as Lincoln Said 


In spite of all that has been said about 
uniformity and grading of farm. products, 
some men still insist on trying an occasional 
bit of sharp practice. The American Agri- 
culturist has always maintained that the pro- 
ducer who places on the market a uniform 
product of a quality that is unquestionable 
will have no difficulty in finding ready buyers, 
who are always eager to trade with a man 
whose reliability is beyond doubt. Buyers 
like to deal with a man whose produce does 
not need inspection. 

Apparently there are still some men who 
are narrow and shortsighted enough to abuse 
this trust that dealers place in them, as is in- 
dicated in a recent statement from the Bu- 
reau of Farms and Markets regarding the 
hay trade in New York city. It reads: 


Many shipments of very poor hay have been received lately. 
One shipper lost his reputation for honesty and integrity last 
week by sending a carload of hay that was baled with a veneer 
of fairly good hay with rubbish in the center. It passed as 
No. 2 hay until opened up, after it was sold. It is doubtful 
if this shipper’s word will again be accepted as to quality. 


This situation is not confined solely to the 
hay trade. It is just as true of apples, 
peaches, lettuce, or any other produce packed 
in hampers, barrels or baskets. If a veneer 
of quality stock is underlaid with culls or 
refuse the shipper may always expect to 
be on the dark side of the market. How- 
ever, for the man whose word is backed by 
a uniform pack of standardized produce 
there is ever an eager market. Buyers pre- 
fer to deal with the farmer who ships prod- 
uce that, if it were inspected, is the same 
in the middle as on the top and bottom. If 
the price is wanted the goods must be there, 
and they must be there every time. It is 
just as Lincoln said about fooling people; it 
may work once—but that’s all. 





Student Enrollment Lagging 


With the crowding of our agricultural col- 
leges beyond the limits of facilities to take 
care of the students, it would appear on the 
surface that the student enrollment in agri- 
cultural courses has progressed very satis- 
factorily. But there is another angle to this 
which is brought out in the following letter 
from Professor Ralph L. Watts, dean of the 
agricultural college at Penn State. He 
writes: 

T think most of the agricultural colleges. including Penn 
State, are a little disturbed the enrollment of students in the 
agricultural courses. Undoubtedly war emphasized engineering 
and other industrial lines of work, while agriculture. so far as 
the students’ enrollment is concerned, is now lagging way be- 
hind in all of the colleges. 

Some strong editorials in the agricultural papers would help 
the situation. Certainly there are many reasons why the farm 
Sage should go to college and the supply of well trained, agri- 
cultural college graduates must be maintained. I mention this 
to you for such consideration as you care to give it. Frankly 
I should be very much pleased to see an editorial in the 
American Agriculturist that would call attention to the ad- 
vantages of college training in agriculture. 

In the foregoing, Professor Watts has 
opened discussion on a very important prob- 
lem before our farmers. With the constantly 
increasing need for men trained in farming 
and to lead in agricultural work, it would 
prove a sorry plight indeed, if our progress 
were hindered due to the lack of competent 
men. The colleges report student enrollment 
in most all cases far beyond the facilities and 
equipment of the institutions. At once, 
quite naturally, it appears that there is no 
cause for concern about the numbers of men 
who are seeking an agricultural education. 
However, the real story. in these enrollment 
figures is that our agricultural institutions 


have not generally received the financial 


eee 


support in keeping with the tre 

times and the general diving A: _ 
culture. Organized agriculture mug & 
that the institutions are taken in hand and 
work upon that angle, in conjunction yu" 
their encouragement of more Students 
farming. “ 










Sunday is Church Day 


A pastor in a small town recently sai 
the week-end visitor from the ety ae 
growing menace to the rural church 
pointed out that not only do the city Visito 
stay away from church themselves, but the 
keep away their hosts. Worse than that #. 
city folks with their automobiles go reckleg 
ly along the roads on a Sunday morning anf 
make it dangerous for horse-driven vehic| 
to pursue the usual highways to church, AD 
parently this is true to a very large extey 
particularly within easy running distang 
from fair sized cities. Perhaps the churche 
in the cities and large towns could cooperaty 
in a publicity way against this thoughtle 
practice. Surely the city visitors who wo 
turn the country into a Sunday playgroynj 
are a menace to the rural church. 

Some one suggested not long ago thy 
church advertisements be printed in the ay 
tomobile sections of Saturday and Sund 
newspapers with an effort to convert the q 
tomobile from a menace to an auxiliary to th 
rural church. An advertisement has bee) 
suggested along the following lines: “Why 
not go to church on your week-end trip?—§ 
James Church, Wayside, can be reached jg 
two hours over the following good roads. Pig 
nic grounds for after-service luncheon ars 
convenient. Service at 11 a m Sundgy 
Everybody welcome.” A stunt such as thi 
would be an interesting experiment. 































Let it be Achievement 


The present and future value of junior 
project work to the young folks is incaleu- 
able in its value on our future agricultur, 
However, the policy adopted by some states 
in its junior program savors of an ulterio 
motive, namely, the use of the boys and girls 
as a means of advertising improved farming 
methods and as a means of inducing the ado» 
tion of those methods by the more reluctant 
older folks. That this is a motive of som 
of the club workers is indicated in a recen 
issue of an official publication which com 
ments on the program of one of the clu 
agents as follows: 


Realizing these advantages of good purebred ————county cb 
agent of ———county plans to demonstrate the superior quali 
of purebred hogs to the farmers of county. This will 
done by the boys and girls through which a superior pork wil 
be torthcoming from————county farmers. 









In reality this agent is using the boys and 
girls as an advertising medium to promote 
better methods among the farmers. It isi 
fact an exploitation of the children for at 
vertising purposes. There is no moral justi 
fication for this. The regularly constituted 
extension forces now operating are intend 
to induce farmers to adopt better methods 
If these forces are no. equal to the task the 
is something radically wrong, and a chang 
is necessary. 

The benefit of these improved method 
should be considered only as secondary I! 
the junior program; the primary purp0s 
should not be an advertising campaign. 
the other hand, junior extension should be st 
constituted as to bring to the young mind the 
sense of responsibility in assuming a defini - 
obligation, realization of true ownership, We 
spirit of stick-to-it-iveness, and appreciation 
of what it means to achieve by carrying al 
undertaking through to completion. Thro 
this the young people will attain the poter 
tialit for achievement which will ref 
itself upon the community in the form of & 
citizenry that realizes personal responsibility 
and pride of ownership—the greatest ant 
dote for Bolshevism. Let’s not fall so low % 
to deceive the young people with ultra- 
thusiasm for club work that they may > 
used to advertise better methods, only 1a 
to come to the realization that they have 
pawns. The deceit will come forth soot 
or later. The big idea in the club we 
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should be achievement, with all that.t 
implies. ’ - 
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n With Raising Hogs on Alfalfa 

; } "i . i d lfalfa? 4 
MIS IMME 15 it possible to raise, hogs, to advantage on alfalfa? What 


ed is best, if any‘ n » 
st e able to maintain themselves very 


IGS ar 
P well on alfalfa “pasturage. However 
they will not make as economical gains 
as they would if a small grain ration is in- 
troduced. Without a doubt alfalfa is the 
most satisfactory green crop to be used as 
pasture for hogs. The advantages of alfalfa 
consist in its permanence, its resistance to 
trampling, the high nutritive value of the 
plant, and its palatability. Hogs appar- 
ently desire alfalfa as much as it is good 
for them. Another crop which is an espec- 
ially good forage crop for hogs is dwarf 
esrex rape. However, this is only an annual 
and necessitates replanting each year. 
Experienced swine breeders and feeders 
find that by using alfalfa as a pasture crop 
they are able to reduce the grain required 
approximately 50 to 75%. With the slight 
grain ration and a green crop such as alfalfa, 
the hogs not only maintain this but make 
bstantial gains. 
wt is quite difficult to advise 





not planted close up to the trees. A con- 
venient space is allowed between the row 
of trees and the first row of vegetables for 
thorough cultivation and for free passage 
of the cultivating implements. 

In fact when the orchard is very young 
this practice has many more benefits. The 
benefit of cultivation about the young trees 
is particularly noticeable. Furthermore, 
the income from a crop such as berries or 
vegetables serves to make the land progres- 
sive while the orchard is developing. 

Strawberries are ideal for intercropping. 
The bed is good for several years. There is 
sufficient cultivation carried on to be of direct 
benefit to the young trees and the feeding 
is ‘ particularly noticeably. Furthermore, 
when the crop is no longer desired it is not 
a difficult task to destroy it. On the other 
hand, raspberries do not offer as many ad- 
vantages. In fact, the natural habits of the 
raspberry plant would tend to discourage 
its use. The suckering habit of the rasp- 
berry and the persistence with which it in- 
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‘] Walks and Talks with Our Readers 


Chatting Over the Daily Tasks in Field, Orchard and Barnyard 


tatoes for scab were published in these col- 
umns last spring. 

Some potato growers in New Jersey are 
now using inoculated sulphur, 300: to 500 
pounds per acre, to control scab. This ma- 
terial is applied broadcast to the field after 
plowing and before harrowing. Inoculated 
sulphur creates an acid condition in the soil 
which counteracts the lime, consequently des- 
troying the natural condition favoring the 
growth of scab. 





Silage in Octagon Silo 


_ What information can you give me as to how silage will keep 
in an octagon concrete silo? Can x type of silo be built 


cheaper than a round one?—[F. § 


HEN silage settles it naturally causes 

V \ considerable friction along the walls. 

The greater amount of wall surface 

that comes in contact with the silage the 

greater will be the friction and consequently 

the greater will be the interference with the 

settling of the silage when a silo has corners 
in it as octagon silos have. 


The friction in the corners 
will be greater than in other 





one breed over another, although 
the question is often asked. 
Many desire to know not only 
the best breed of hogs, but of 
poultry, dairy or beef cattle and 
horses. The breed for you to 
adopt is the breed that is best 
suited to your conditions and the 
one that suits you the best. By 
working with animals that you 
like you will be able to accom- 
plish greater things. There are 
men who are raising Berkshires, 
who if they tried another breed, 
would doubtless become very 
much dissatisfied because they 
had always worked with and had o 
aliking for the Berkshire. The 
same may be said of the Duroc 
Jersey, Chester White, O. I. C., 
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points, and as a result there will 
be a tendency for the silage to 
drag and form little air pits 
which will be excellent places 
for the beginning of spoilage. 
Square silos are the worst in 
this respect; octagon silos are 
not quite so bad for the corners 
are not so sharp. Practically 
all authorities advocate the use 
of round silos, not only from 
this standpoint but also from 
standpoints of economy. It is 
questionable whether you would 
find the cost of an octagon silo 
less than that of a round silo. 










Flooding of the Carburetor 


What ts the cause of a carburetor becom- 











Poland China or Hampshire. 
Each has its champion and its 
talking points. 













Cracks in Concrete Walls 


I built a root house last summer of cement, 
| wing 1 part cement to 7 parts of sand. This 
sand was screened through a No. 2 screen. 
l used rocks between the walls. Last winter 
the walls cracked. Can you tell me what 
caused this? IL would also like to know how 
I.can cement. these cracks. What mixture 
should I use?—[A. Y. 


HERE may be several 
. T reasons why the concrete 

which you put in your root house failed. 
In the first place, the sand may not have 
been cleaned; a percentage as low as 2% of 
loam or impurities may be sufficient to cause 
the concrete to fail. Perhaps the rocks 
which you put into the walls were dirty. If 
80, the cement, of course, could not adhere 
to them but would break away along the dirt 
line. Again, I think the mixture was too 
weak, as 1 to 7 is pretty lean, especially for 
anything that has to support a heavy load. 
Another reason is that the walls may have 
been loaded before the concrete had prop- 
erly set and hardened. 

About the only thing you can do to fix up 
these cracks is to fill them up with a mortar 
made by mixing one part of cement with 
one part of sand and mixing it to the consis- 
tency of ordinary plaster. This can be 
: forced into the cracks and fill them up, al- 
‘though it will not add appreciably to the 
‘ strength which the walls already possess. 
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intercropping Young Orchard 


‘ you kindly tell me if it is profitable to raise strawberries 
; taspberries in_an_orchard?—T[Interested Reader,, New York. 


XPERIENCED fruit growers find it a 
very profitable enterprise to set out 
. strawberries as a temporary or secon- 
dary crop in young orchards. Farmers who 
are located near centers requiring large vege- 
le supplies also intercrop young 0: 
With such crops as beans, potatoes, beets and 
other vegetables. ‘Naturally the crops are 





now of 45 in the country. 


“listen in.” 


This Map Shows That Agricultural Radio Service is Now Nation-Wide 


Since the American Agriculturist last reported the development of the 
government radio service on crop and market news, four’ more government 
and private broad*casting stations have, been established, making a total 
In charting the areas as indexed in the above 
map, the minimum range of each station is used, but the operators report 
that the area actually reached is much larger utder favorable static condi- 
More than 35 of these stations broadcast by radio-phone which in- 
volves no technical knowledge of radio technique or codes on the part of 
It is notable that this great development has come 
since December 15, 1920 when the first national agricultural news bulletin 
broadcasted by radio anywhere in the world was sent out from the Wash- 
ington wireless station of the federal bureau of standards. 


creases in size make it less desirable. 

Raspberries are best located in a patch 
of their own where the bushes may be set 
out more ideally and proper cultivating 
methods may be followed without interfer- 
ing with the young orchard. Then, too, the 
feeding area of the raspberry is quite exten- 
sive and for that reason the plants could 
not be placed near the trees. Possibly one 
row of bushes between a row of trees would 
not be harmful, but it is doubtful if the in- 
come from this single row would equal the 
income from the same area planted to straw- 
berries or a truck crop. 





Potatoes on Sod Land 


If I use lime on sod this year,. can I plant potatoes on it 


next year?—(Warren Parker, Morris county, N. 
HE relation of lime to the potato crop 

! is a continual subject of inquiry. 
Lime, when applied to the soil, sweet- 

ens the soil and stimulates the growth of 
scab organisms if they are present in the 
soil. Lime will no doubt prove very bene- 
ficial to your sod this year and should in no 
way injure the potato crop as Jong as there 
are no scab organisms in the soil. If scabby 
potatoes have been harvested on this field it 
will be rather risky to try potatoes very soon: 
It would be better to put in a rotation of 
some kind. If this field is free of scab or- 
ganisms there is no danger from scab in- 


festation providing the seed is free of sceb 
or is treated for it.” Methods of treating po- 


ing flooded with gasoline when the car is 
standing idle? Could I take it apart myself 
and remove any dirt or dust that might. be 
in it? How can a connecting rod be tightened 
on the wrist pin of a gas engine? It knocks 
when running fast.—[(J. E. Mulherin. 


HE trouble which you are 
; having with your carbure- 
tor is undoubtedly due to 
either dirt or rust in the inlet 
valve seat or the float sticks, 
preventing the valve from clos- 
ing. The float lever pin some- 
times gets rusty and_ sticks 
which prevents the closing of 
the valve, or the brass float used 
in some carburetors or the cork float becomes 
gasoline logged. This prevents it from clos- 
ing. 

There is no reason why you could not take 
the carburetor apart and examine it for 
these defects. In case a leak is found in the 
float, have someone experienced in such work, 
solder it. 

In order to take out the knock in the wrist 
pin in your engine two set screws located 
on the inside of the piston, on either side of 
the connecting rod, can be tightened up. It 
is more likely that the knock would be on the 

‘crank end of the connecting rod. 





Fitting the Colt for His Job 


(Continued from page 55) 
the horse to walk fast from the very begin- 
ning. The wagon should be provided with 
a good brake so the driver can control the 
load according to the disposition of the horse. 

To train the horse to walk fast urge him 
to walk up to his limit from the first. Do 
not allow him to mope, as the habit rapidly 
becomes fixed. Should he break into a trot, 
steady him and try again. 

The age to train for work is a much dis- 
cussed question. In general, the kind of 
work will determine the age to begin. Where 
the work is light, the draft colt may be put 
to work at 2 to 2% years of age, particularly 
if- the animal is well grown. It is poor 
economy to keep a draft colt in idleness after 
he is three years of age. 




















































Plow Handle Talks 


Factors That Apply On Every Farm 














Nature Balances Itself 


The heavy rainfall must have some 





lessons for us if we only seek them 
out. Of course, when the floods come 
and the rivers and creeks overflow 
their banks, flooding all nearby low 
land, and new 
streams are 
formed all 
around you, 


about the only 
one big main 
lesson is to get 
out of the way, 


saving family 
domestic life if 
possible. But 


really there are 
some other les- 
sons that are 
worth while to 
think about as 
future days 
come and go. 
, The important 
one perhaps is that our average rain- 
fall, including snow reduced to water 
does not show but slight variation 
from year to year. This means a dry 
period somewhere ahead. 

We are inclined to forget that na- 
ture must in the long run balance 
itself, or this old world would go on 
the rocks sometime and some way. 
One hears how,different the seasons 
are from our early memory; but the 
facts are that measured by decades 
there is no change. There couldn't 
be and maintain existence. And so 
when we get excessive rains in North- 
ern New York we know from past 
data that our average of 36 inches per 
year must be kept by having some 
scanty periods. As a rule, however, 
when heavy rains occur in midsum- 
mer the heated term passes without 
serious trouble from low running 
springs and wells. Pastures are now 
better than the average, but they can 
get brown in a.short time if high 
temperatures and dry weather pre- 
vail. Almost before we realize it, 
live stock, especially milch cows, 
could be hungry. 

Lest it is not evident, let me say that 
the thought uppermost in my mind 
as I write is that the most satisfactory 
business of city or state or nation is 
the one that has a steady career with- 
out boom times or shut down periods. 
They study the possible breakers 
ahead and steer clear of them. They 
put by from the flush times for the 
lean ones. They work harder and 
figure closer when things begin to 
look out of sorts. They save a little 
fodder over from a flush year. Per- 
haps more than all else is to keep 
down ambition when everything is 
going fine, if only to pay the bills 
when the pinch days come, as they 
do just as surely as the dry times fol- 
low the wet ones in order to main- 
tain that 36 inch average. 














B. B. COOK 


A Sort of Balance Wheel 


This is one of my own weaknesses 
and to some extent always gets away 
with me more or less. I have always 
considered the low spots as a provi- 
dential method of keeping me near the 
pole and from running on the outside 
of the track. 

But to’ get back to our rainy season 
and to use the same steadfastness of 
plan and purpese. Of late we have 
been doing repair work ‘that needed 
to be done, and if left for any reason 
would have to be done pleasant days, 
may be when men and teams could 
be preparing land for a better crop 
next year. 

Now, of course, we would have, 
every one of us, felt better if we had 
been cultivating corn and making hay, 
but we couldn't and this was a next 
best. But on the other hand, we 
hustled and got the most of our corn 
in fairly good shape before the deluge 


came. I felt like congratulations 
were in order two weeks ago, that 
for once corn care would not over- 


lap into haying, which it usually does 
at our house. Of course, we are dis- 
appointed but after all the corn has 
been saved from a premature death. 

A good many of us will be able to 
locate where either an old ditch should 
be cleaned out, or a tile drain re- 
paired, or a new open ditch dug, or 
a few runs of new tile laid down, that 
would save some disastrous surface 
conditions when excessive rains come 
again. Let me see, haven't I heard 
a good many people say just recently 
that this weather beats anything they 


_ Something somewhere 


ever saw? Well if that is true what's 
the use of doing these things I am 
talking about; but it isn’t true. 


Guard the Future by the Past 


The “Take no account of the mor- 
row” philosophy has been interpreted 
to help out a lot of us with a lazy 
conscience. The fellow who is con- 
stantly worrying about the future will, 
of course, lose value just from physi- 
cal and mental exhaustion. The real 
men and women should know enough 
of history to guard the future against 
what has happened in the past, and 
this applies to farmers as well as to 
other folks. 

We shall need to think about dry 
weather for néxt year and have fod- 
der ready and not wait. I often 
wonder if the great supply of cattle 
feeds from the West has been of ad- 
vantage or otherwise. It has helped 
us to enormously develop our animal 
industry, but on the other hand we 
have, as farmers, lost some of our 
self-reliance and have become to some 
extent mentally flabby. We know 
down in our hearts that we can get 
to feed our 
cows. 

While we have had a good deal of 
damage done to crops, the larger 
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Organization work is going steadily 
ahead and the outlook is for consider- 
ably more local associations and a 
greater volume this fall. The meet- 
ing was addressed by J. S. Neill of 
Rochester, sales agent for the central, 
who gave some very interesting ideas 
on what the association can*hope to 
accomplish in the future. Nelson R. 
Peet, manager of the Western New 
York Fruit Growers’ Co-operative as- 
sociation, also spoke, discussing at 
length some of the principles of co- 
operation which have been worked 
out in his organization. 

K. C. Livermoree of Honeoye Falls 
was re-elected president and E. P. 
Smith of Sherburne secretary- treas- 
urer. J. H. Bates of Weedsport was 
elected vice-president. The board of 
directors elected includes: for three 
years, K. C. Livermore of Honeoye 
Falls, E. P. Smith of Sherburne and 
Datus Clark of Puru. For two years, 
Cc. M. Hennis of Gainesville, J. A. 
Childs of Malone and F. E. Williams 
of Barlville. For one year, J. H. 
Bates of Weedsport, Fred Hencle of 
Baldwinsville and H. L. Freeman of 
Marcellus. 








Fruit and Crops 











Truck Men to Hold Contest 


Considerable interest is being mani- 
fested by vegetable growers all over 
the United States, in the coming con- 
vention of the Vegetable Growers As- 
sociation of America which will be 











An Eminent Group At The Recent National Ayrshire Meeting at Devon, Pa. 


Paul O. Reyman (right) of Wheeling, W. Va., re-elected president of the 
Ayrshire Breeders’ Association, and Roland L. Taylor, retiring president of 
the Pennsylvania Ayrshire Breeders’ Association, which recently entertained 
the national association on the occasion of its annual meeting at Devon, 


Pa. 


The third party of the group is Ella Lind 3rd, a typy and well bred 


heifer which was donated by President Reymann to the state club having 
the largest percentage of its national membership present at the meeting. 
New Jersey won, although there is no state organization in New Jersey. 


However, the stimulus given 


organization of a New Jersey Ayrshire Association. 


by the winning of Ella Lind 3rd led to the 


This stimulus was 


strengthened by a fattened treasury, for Ella Lind 3rd was immediately sold 


to S. C. Stone of Peoria, Ill., for $350. 


From the enthusiasm shown, it is 


quite evident that New Jersey breeders will make up for lost time and 
that Ayrshires in that state Will receive greater attention than ever. 


losses come from a lack of water. 
And so after all, our job on the farm 
is to stabilize, maintaining drainage 
for the surplus and water-holding 
power when the precipitation is short, 
and keeping the wheels of farm life 
steadily moving. A steady income in- 
sures propsperity, even when small 
and makes for safety. The psycholog- 
ica] effect on farm people makes them 
the greatest single conserving force in 
this country.—[H. B. Cook. 





Potato Growers Lay Plans 
R. L. VOORHEES 
Plans for a steady devolopment of 
the volume of farm products handled 
by the Empire State Potato Growers’ 


Co-operative Association were discus- © 


sed at the annual meeting held at 
Syracuse recently. Reports of of- 
ficers and committees indicated the 
organization was in splendid shape, 
although the past selling season was 
a difficult one, not only because it 
was the first year, but also because of 
the difficulties universally met with 
in marketing potatoes and cabbage. 





held in Indianapolis, Ind., August 
22 to 25. There will be a Celery King 
Contest, in connection with the con- 


vention which is open to any commer- 
cial celery grower in the United 
States or Canada. This phase of the 
association's activities, is expected to 
create much friendly rivalry, and 
should add zest to the meeting which 
will attract a large attendance. Every 
vegetable grower should attend. 

First prize is a $100 silver loving 
cup, offered by the Market Growers 
Journal of Louisville, Ky.; second 
prize, a handsome American flag 
offered by the Hoffman-Corr Tape 
Manufacturing Company of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Other prizes include a 
Felins Tying Machine. 100-foot sec- 
tional Skinner Irrigation System, 1,000 
feet of R. & D. Celery Bleacher, $10 
worth of Burpee Seeds, and 100 
pounds of Barrett sulphate of ame 
monia. 


The bigger they are, the harder 
they fall. Get weeds when they’re 
young. 
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Summer Spray Against 
York apple grading law, fruit 
are making every effort to elim 
any blemish of the fruit which affects 
the grading for market. Of late Years, 
there has been a large amount of 80. 
called “side-worms” injury and 
“stings” caused by the feeding of coq. 
ling moth larvae, usually from the 
second or summer brood. While the 
injury does not seriously affect the 
quality of the fruit, it disfigures the 
apple and renders it unfit to be Classeg 
as a Grade A product. 

The use of a summer spray for the 
destruction of the larvae will generally 
take care of this trouble. 
times difficult to know just when the 
application should be made, as the 
development of the insects is jp. 
fluenced somewhat by weather condi- 
tions and the time of the appearance 
of the summer-brood varies from year 
to year. In order to determine the 
proper time to spray, it is recom. 
mended that a burlap band be placeg 
around the trunk of a few apple trees 
about 3 feet above the ground to fur. 
nish a place for the first brood larvae 
to spin their cocoons. During the |at- 
ter part of July these bands shoulg 
be examined every few days for empty 
cocoons which mean that the adult 
codling moths of the summer brood 
have emerged and will soon begin to 
lay their eggs. 

In normal seasons, the moths 
emerge the last of July or early in Ay. 
gust and the spray sHould be applied 
at that time. An application of four to 
six pounds of lead arsenate paste or 
two to three pounds of powdered lead 
arsenate in 100 gallons of water (cus- 
tomarily) gives satisfactory protection, 





Improve Peaches by Thinning 


Fruit growers whose peach orchards 
were so fortunately situated as to es. 
cape frosts may well consider the val- 
ue of pruning out fruit that set too 
heavily. Some growers may be in- 
clined to let every peach remain in 
view of apparent shortage of the 
peach crop. 

Immediate thinning is advised by 
the fruit men of the New Jersey sta- 
tion. This operation not only will in- 
crease the size and quality of the re- 
maining fruit but promotes uniform- 
ity in ripening and prevents the 
breaking down of limbs.  Further- 
more the trees are left in better phys- 
ical condition to bear _ successive 
crops. Thinning also tends to de- 
crease the labor of picking, grading 
and packing. Many growers dislike 
removing a quantity of fruit when it 
is just beginning to develop. How- 
ever, experience has shown that this 
is a wise practice. 

Successful growers find that shak- 
ing or knocking the fruit off is most 
undesirable. Thinning is best done by 
hand. By that method the imperfect 
specimens are removed reducing the 
amount of grading needed later. How- 
ever, it is usually best to delay thin- 
ning until the June drop has com- 
pletely ceased. According to the 
fruit men and colleges, when thin- 
ning is delayed until the fruit hag 
reached a considerable size and the 
pit has hardened many of the bene- 
fits of thinning are lost. For that 
reason the operation is recommended 
as soon after the June drop 4s pos- 
sible. 


Locating a Big Leak 

The amount of damage by chinch 
bugs to wheat, oats, corn and grain 
sorghum annually amounts to approx- 
imately $46,000,000 according to the 
statements of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. In view of 
this fact farmers in those sections 
normally troubled by chinch bugs may 
well take the warnings seriously this 
year. 

Chinch bugs spend the winter large- 
ly in the bunch grasses in pastures, 
neglected fields, and in road-side 
thickets. Burning these places dur- 
ing the winter months is an effective 
means of eradicating large numbers. 
Those that escape the winter treat- 
ment migrate to grain fields until 
time when the army, marches upo? 
corn. 

There are many methods of com- 
bating the insects at this time. Some 
farmers use trap strips of millet, oats 
or rye, between the winter quarters 
of the chinch bugs and the nearest 
fields of small grain. At the time of 
grain harvest the spraying with oil- 
emulsion nicotine sulfate and the 
use of tar barriers has been found t? 
be very efficient. In fact, experts 8? 
so far as to say that unless farmers 
in the more heavily infested region 
use one of these methods of control 
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At The Nation’s Capital 


By Our Washington Correspondent 














Shift in Muscle Shoals Fight 


14.—The struggle 


ashington, July 
<a the disposition of 


in Congress over 


Muscle Shoals—specifically to prevent 
it from passing into the possession of 
Henry Ford under the terms of the 
contract Whereby he agrees to use the 
ceeds to their estimated capacity to 
é duce nitrate fertilizers under the 
- a commission named by 


direction of . 2 m ’ 
agricultural organizations—*is devel- 


oping into one of the most intense 
contests which Washington has seen 
in a generation. It has not been 
manned, dramatized and fought in 
the open glare of great publicity like 
some of the other contests, but the 
forces invelved are Titan in character 
and their movements are«evident in 
ty of manifestations to a close 


a varie 
observer. P . 

From start to finish this struggle 
has been directed by master strate- 


gists. No cleverer move has been 
made in the ten year effort to build 
the Muscle Shoals power plants than 
the one which has developed here this 
week in the appearance_of Senator 
ladd as the leader of the pro-Ford 
forces in the Senate. This appearance 
was dramatically made on 
jast when the Senator from North 
Dakota, rising out of order, asked 
unanimous consent to introduce a bill, 
make a brief statement, and placed in 
the Congressional Record a brief list 
of documents in support of his meas- 
ure. Except to a few this was a com- 
plete surprise and senators hurried in 
from the cloak rooms to find out what 
had happened. 

The bill was a complete document, 
identical to the one pending in the 
House, providing for the acceptance 
by the government of Mr. Ford’s offer 
for the Muscle Shoals property. The 
bill was very brief, stating its purpose, 
which is to place before the Senate 
the report of a majority of the mem- 
bers of the agricultural committee, 
forced by the facts and the logic of 
the situation to recommending the 
adoption of the Ford offer. The docu- 
ments filed were the formal notes of 
approval of the Ford offer as the best 
one now before the country from the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the National Grange and other farm 
organizations, His report, and a care- 
fully prepared address are now await- 
ed with the greatest interest. 


Analyzing the Line-up 

I want to visualize in a few lines 
what there is to the two sides of the 
proposal to sell Muscle Shoals to 
Henry Ford. 

It is a great water power, admit- 
tedly one of the greatest in the world, 
wih the dams nearly completed. 


‘There is a great water power group 


of capitalists and development inter- 
ests in this country that wants to 
acquire, own, operate and develop all 
the great water powers for great in- 


dustrial purposes, incidentally to make « 


Profits for themselves and the in- 
vestors they represent. Henry Ford 
is independent of this group and ac- 
quires, owns, and operates properties 
for purposes well known to all Amer- 
cans. This is the basic fact in this 
Struggle for a Congressional victory. 
_Next, there is a great group of fer- 
tilizer importers, mdnufacturers, and 
allied interests, that have built up the 
great fertilizer industry and have mil- 
lions of their own and their investors’ 
money invested in it. The possession 
of the Muscle Shoals property by an 
*pponent, and Mr. Ford has never in- 
dicated co-operation or friendliness to 
these people or their investments, 
means the introduction of a great un- 
certain element vitally affecting the 
entire fertilizer industry. The more 
Successful Mr. Ford would be, the 
greater the damage he will do this big 
industry. 
Then there are great resources in 
the upper reaches of the Tennessee 
ter the key to which is navigation 
. that stream, to be made possible 
. the dam and canal “at Muscle 
hoals. The possessor of the power 
at this point holds the key to this 
navigation, and to the industrial uses 
be made of these resources, 
Finally there is a great ‘sectional 
involved. The basis of New 
land, New York and Pennsylvania 
Strial greatness is their industrial 


ree of power, and raw materials 


Saturday, 


Power plants, and the combination of — 


in comparatively casy reach of one 
another; water power and water trans- 
portation in New England, electric 
power in New York and coal and iron 
in conjunction with gas and oil in 
Pennsylvania. As coal lessens in 
availability, and as water power and 
electricity comes to the front, every 
new spot where cheap power and 
great resources menace the suprem- 
acy of other sections, becomes the 
“cloud no bigger than a man’s hand” 
which awakens fear and provokes at- 
tack. Muscle Shoals is all of this and 
more. 

Thus the fight has become a battle 
of the giants. The appearance of 
Senator Ladd leaves Senator Norris 
alone as a government ownership ad- 
vocate. It puts a chemist of interna- 
tional repute where he can prevent 
misstatements which befogged all the 
House debate, for Senator Ladd is 
first of all a great agricultural chem- 
ist. It gives him the leadership for 
his first try of strength in the Senate 
of a measure which every farmers’ 
organization, north, east, 
west is supporting, and because of his 
refusal to go along with the old line 
organization men of his party, he is 
personally acceptable to the entire 
Democratic membership, normally the 
nucleus of the Muscle Shoals project. 


Tariff and Other Struggles Continue 


Agricultural interests of all kinds, , 


southern cotton growers, western hog 
and cattle raisers, and eastern dairy- 
men were defeated, and turned down 
by the Sehate, Tuesday, when that 
body by a vote of 28 to 33 voted to 
leave in the tariff bill the proviso ad- 
mitting vegetable oils free of duty if 
they were used for non-edible pur- 
poses. This fight is not over, say the 
leaders of the fight to get protection 
on vegetable oils. They will carry it 
to the final vote on the bill, and if 
beaten there, to the conference, for 
the House bill contains no such pro- 
viso. Senators Gooding and Kellogg 
led the fight to strike out the proviso. 
Senators Frelinghuysen and Smoot led 
the fight to retain it. The soap mak- 
ers will be the chief beneficiaries 
also the importers. 

On Monday the Senate denied the 
request of poultry organizations to 
have the tariff on dried eggs raised 
to 24 cents a pound and on frozen 
eggs to 8 cents a pound, approving 
the committee amendment fixing these 
rates respectively at 18 and 6 cents. 

The next hearing on the Voigt bill 
will be August 1. The advocates of 
the bill submitted to this delay only 
after a vigorous protest at the hear- 
ing last Friday. At that time the 
Grange, Farm Bureau, National Dairy 
Union, Farmers’ Union, and Board of 
Farm Organizations, all went on rec- 
ord as favoring the Voigt bill. 

The Senate agricultural committee 
started hearings this week on the 
Capper-Tincher grain future bill. 

The National Grange Executive 
committee has been here this week, 
and endorsed the action of the Wash- 
ington Representative, Dr. T. C. At- 
keson, opposing the Ship Subsidy Bill. 
It was announced that all state mas- 
ters had been called to Syracuse July 
28 and 29 for a “booster conference” 
to discuss extension work, secret work, 
and new grange activities. 

J. Clyde Marquis, assistant chief of 
the-Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
is on a western trip. He will go as 
far as Denver where the work of 
live stock statistics will be discussed 
at a@ range country conference this 
next week. E. E. Reynolds of the 
Lawrence Pub. Co. has been chosen 
acting chairman of the Agricultural 
Lunch Club in Mr. Marquis’ absence. 





The old American Agriculturist 
seems to be going all right and Pro- 
fessor Cook certainly is a level-headed 
and practical man. I feel that spe- 
cial mention should be called to the 
Plowhandle talk in the issue of June 
24. Our 10 acres of beans have beer 
looking the best ever. The ground 
received the right preparation and the 
crop was é6ultivated twice before July 
1—{[{H. E. Cox, Monroe county, N. Y. 





In all worth-while community build- 
ing, men and women must function 
as individuals before they can function 
as committees.—[L. H. Bailey. 
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1,820,000 Telephones 


In the telephone business every day is ‘moving 
day.” Telephone subscribers are probably the 
most stable and permanent portion of our popula- 
tion; yet during the past year one telephone out of 
every seven in the Bell System was moved from one 
place of residence or business to another at some 
time during the year. 

The amount of material and labor, and the extent 
of plant changes involved in “‘station movement” 
are indicated by the fact that this item of service 
cost the Bell System more than $15,000,000 in 1921. 

To most people, the connecting or disconnecting 
of a telephone seems a simple operation of installing 
or removing the instrument. As a matter of fact, in 
every case it necessitates changes in the cables and 
wires overhead or underground. It also necessitates 
changes in central office wires and switchboard 
connections; in subscribers’ accounts and directory 
listings; and frequently requires new “drop” lines 
from, open wires or cables. . 

The problems of station movement are among 
the large problems of the telephone service. Be- 
cause of the double operation of disconnecting and 
re-connecting, the work involved is often twice as 
great as in the case of new subscribers. With nearly 
2,000,000 changes a year, it is only by the most ex- 
pert management of plant facilities that Bell service 
is enabled to follow the subscriber wherever he goes. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
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EVERY LITTLE CIRL WILL LOVE THIS 


Beautiful Doll—Over a Foot High 


SHE WALKS, SHE CRIES, 
SHE SLEEPS 


Reward No. 661-C. This is Betty 
Blue Eyes, a doll that every child 
is wild about. And they have a 
right to be, because it comes just 
about as near being a real live 
baby playmate as any dollie can. 
It can sit alone; take real steps, 
has big round movable eyes that 
go to sleep, and greatest of all 
it cries out loud. Did you ever 
before hear of any doll that can 
do ALL these wonderful things! 
And besides it has _ beautiful 
BROWN HAIR, and the cutest 
little dress made of flower-sprig- 
ged lawn trimmed in dainty lace 
edged organdie. Surely there is 
nothing more that a little girl’s 
heart could desire than to own 
this wonderful doll. Our easy 
plan brings her within the easy 
reach of all. FE-very little girl 
can be made extremely happy 
without it costing any money. 


Extraordinary Gift Offer 


One of these wonderful dolls 
will be sent free, postpaid for 
only two few or renewal one- 
year subscriptions for American 
Agriculturist at 1.00 each or for 
4 six-month subscriptions at 50c 
each. Address 


American Agriculturist 


461 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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pst put in PENCO Culverts— 
and forget them! Made of genuine 
HAMPTON METAL—rust resisting, 
and lasts for YEARS. 


Will carry any road load. 
Three factories; quick deliveries. 






Easiest to handle; most economical to use. 


PENN METAL COMPANY 


110 First Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


PENN METAL COMPANY 


25th and Wharton Sts. Philadelphia 


Write your nearest office 
for new PENCOCul. 
vert Book and Prices 
Makers of PENCO 
Metal Arches, 
Roofing, Siding. 
Ceiling, Lath. 
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More Silage 
at Less Cost 


‘OUR silo will hold 
10 to 30 tons more 
silage — worth $50 to 
$200- if you “own your 
a ” Papec. (seecat- 
ie page 5.) You 
wi os your filling 


THROWS 


AND 


BLOWS 
















The Pa is simple—fewer parts, less 
— ess cost, longer life, no ,chains, 
iece frame. With 6 fans it “throws 
lows” to ANY height at 600 R. P.M. 
ba 3h.p. up. Fordson easily op- 
erates 16" size. Papec Simplicity, plus quan- 
tity output, makes your dollar buy far 
more in a Papec. 
Write today for for free catalog. It will make 
your decision easier. 


The Powerful 









PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 
111 Main St. Shortsville, N. Y. 


86 Distributing Fic 
stribeti ing Hloyose ingure 91 prompt 









“Success Junior” 
Means 
More Potatoes- 
Less Labor 
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The “Success Junior” plow leads for fast clean 
digging and long life. ‘Farquhar No. 1” is the 
original rigid tongue Elevator Digger, a sure 
winner on four or more acres. Also “Special 
Elevator,” a ball-bearing equipped Digger for 
either horse or engine drive. Farquhar Diggers 
are the result of many years’ field experience. 
Write for catalogue giving illustrated descriptions, 


A. B. Farquhar Co., Ltd. Box 231 , York, Pa. 
Also Engines—Sawmills—Threshers, Etc. 














Free in colors explains 
Fi Catalog how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also or wood wheels to it 
any running 
ear. Sone for 
t today 


Electric Wheel Co. 
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Stock and Poultry 


Seasonable Handling of Birds and Animals 




















-Contest Honors Distributed 


The 1000 hens in the International 
egg laying contest at Storrs, Ct., laid 
3751 eggs or a yield of 53.6% for the 
35th week of the contest ending July 
3. This is an increase of 91 eggs 
more than last week and 25 eggs 
more than last year for the same per- 
iod. There were 43 Rocks out of 2 
total of 260 that did not lay an egg 
during the week. Out of the 100 
Wyandottes entered 19% did not lay. 
Out of the 240 Rhode Island Reds 55 
birds or 22.9% failed to increase the 
egg basket during the week, and 
19.2% of the Leghorns or a total of 
77 birds out of the 400 kept pace with 
the other 117 birds. This makes a 
grand total of 195 birds that did not 
lay an egg during the 35th week. 
Without question many of these birds 
were slackers and on commercial 
poultry farms could have been elim- 




















Getting Used to the Bit 


On page 55 of this issue, Prof. M. 
W. Harper of New York tells how to 
break a colt. This photograph and 
the accompanying picture show fur- 
ther details of the work. The bitting 
harness pictured above is very useful 
in training the young horse to use the 
bit properly. 


inated from the flock. Had this been 
possible at Storrs the percent produc- 
tion. for the week would have been 
about 67%. «his would have made 
an increase of 14% over the present 
total. 

The honors for the week were dis- 


tributed among the Leghorns, Wyan- 
dottes and Rhode Island Reds. George 
B. Ferris’ White Leghorns from 


were first with 
56 eggs for the 


Grand Rapids, Mich., 
a total production of 
week. Harry D. Emmons’ White 
Wyandottes from Plymouth, Ct., were 
second for the week with a yield of 
55 eggs. A pen of Barred Rocks 
owned by Michigan Poultry Farm, 
Lansing Mich., and a pen of Leghorns 
owned by Eigenrauch & De Winter. 
Red Bank, N. J., tied for third place 
with a score of 53 eggs each. 


Showing Progressive Spirit. 


The Pavilion, Wyoming (N. Y.) 
Better Cattle Club is conducting a 
program which bids fair to place it 
among the more progressive breeders 
organizations. The club will hold a 
meeting on July 26 which bears all 
the ear marks of a real live organiza- 
tion. Many features of the meeting 
will appeal to live stock men. 

Arrangements have been made to 
have several good speakers. who will 
address the assemblage on matters of 
particular interest to the breeder and 
milk producers. Without a doubt dis- 
cussions that will follow will be both 
practical and helpful. Another feat- 
ure of the meeting which is sure to 
prove an attraction is an exhibit by 
members of the club. Animals win- 
ning places in the competition will be 
awarded attractive prizes. The plac- 
ing of the animals in their respective 
rank will be performed by judges who 
are thoroughly acquainted with the 








equipped hatcheries in the state. 

. Prepaid to your door—erder early. 
s. c. ‘White and Brown Leghorns.. 
Barred Plymouth Rocks 





Mixed Chicks (all vigorous)......... ee 
Mixed Chicks (all Heavy Breeds)..... 
White Wyandottes.............cceees 
Thousands of satisfied customers everywhere. 





25,000 CHICKS WEEKLY 


read prices on Chicks hatches due July 18-25, August 2-9-15 


Hatched by experts with 12 years experience in one of the largest, finest, and best 


8. C. Black Minorcas and &. C. Beds.........eeeees 


100 o¢ less 500 or more 
ecccccceces 9c. 8c.each 
coccccoeesse L1G & 100 “ 

13c  “ 120 06“ 
eecccececcce Joe & 6 “ 

eoceeocescces 8c “* 4 « 
coccece 14c° 1380“ 


"Send your order today or write for free a 
THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY (The Old Reliable Plant) 


100 per cent live delivery guaranteed 


RICHFIELD, 











game and who will be counted upon 
to give some’ mighty good reasons 
why they place the animals in the 
final order. To finish off the meet- 
ing in real style there will be a sale 
of much of the stock on exhibit. 
Carl Wheeler of Warsaw, N. Y. is 
president of the club and has charge 
of the arrangements. The meeting 
will be held just south of Pavilion 
on the state road between Rochester 
and Warsaw. 


Alden-Akron Testing Notes 
A. E. MOWERS, TESTER 

Korndyke Quality of Forest Hill 
continues to hold her position as 
leader with 2350 pounds milk and 
75.2 pounds butterfat. She is owned 
by Erie County Farms. 
ing of Lancaster has recently been in- 
formed that three of his purebred 
Holsteins under semi-official super- 
vision. were honorably recorded on 
the Association Records. 

The Aldencrest Dairy under the su- 
pervision of D. T. Graves is making 
an excellent showing. Fifteen cows 
are on the Honor Roll, five of them 
being twoyear-olds. The average of 
the herd for last month was 1395 
pounds milk and 47.1 pounds butter- 
fat. 
William Frye’s fine Holstein herd 
shows an average production of 8100 
pounds milk for the first eight months 
of the association year. Mr. Frye is 
to be congratulated on the excellent 
performances of his herd as the cows 
have been milked but twice daily and 
received only a normal grain ration. 

Ninety-two cows made the Honor 
Roll this month. 








Numbering System for Sheep 


Very often sheep raisers find it nec- 
essary to keep track of their sheep 
and this may be done with ear-tags 
or notches in the ears. The use of 
ear tags are an excellent method but 
more expensive than the notching sys- 
tem. The notches disfigure the ear 
to a slight extent, but the ear-tag 
also has its faults as sometimes the 
tag strikes a nerve causing the ear to 


droop. 
It is advisable to mark the lambs 
before they wean themselves, but 

















Catching the Young Foal 


Here is the opportunity to give the 
animal one of his first lessons. If he 
moves forward, pressure at the 
shoulder will steady him. If he 
moves backward, pressure at the rear 
quarters will do likewise. 


this should not be done before they 
are at least 10 days old. Registered 
sheep are generally kept track of by 
the number on ear-tags, but the notch- 
ing system is very handy for grades 
and used with a card index make it 
possible for the shepherd to keep card 
records as to sire dam, time of lamb- 
ing. ete. Notches should not be cut 
too deep but at the same time must 
be deep enough so they will not grow 
over. For example to number a 
lamb 145 cut one notch at tip of 
right ear, one notch on upper side of 
left ear, one at lower side of left ear 
and two notches on lower side of 
right ear. By this method sheep may 
be numbered up to 400. 
livery guaranteed. 


CHICKS fos 


W.A.LAUVER, Box 10, MedAlisterville, Pa. 








Broilers, Leghorns. 
Rocks and Reds, 7 
cts. and up. Safe de, 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 


2ist, 1922 Sire. 1 C 
He by Sir Colant es 
dam at 5 years made 
an = 


2116 8 ibe. vatlt. 115. 18 ibe ie 


days. Dam of calf, 


the a. = Small flop 
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3 months and 11 
seven-eights 


white, ie 
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ibs. milk. 


Price $60.00 registered, transterred and 
BRADLEY FULLER, 


ae 





25 Registered Holstein Heifer 


~ eqsetenety pd lot : STOWN, nicely 
marked 2 anc yr olds, mostly due to ‘er 
fall and early winter. freshen tig 


of well 


Buy the bunch and double your Money, 
Registered service bulls. 
Twe cars fine grade cows, 


J. A. LEACH. 


Phone 973. 


Cortland, Ny, 





producers. 


Holstein Cows for Sale 


150 extra nice large Holstein cows that wi) freshen 
between now and Sept. Ist. They are young and gooq 
Satisfaction guaranteed and prices 

1 car loaa of registered heifers priced for & quick sap 


W. E. Totman 


Phone 1368 


Cortland, N. y, 





F. W. Zwill- | 


to calving. 


125 Grade HOLSTEIN COWS 


The greater portion of these cows, are fresh and clos 
They are in fine condition. 77 
milkers, large in size. also @ few choice Guernsey com, 


F. P SAUNDERS 


extra he 


Cortland, W, y, 





ever known. 
Maple Lawn Farm 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN HEIFER AND BU, 


Calves at farmers’ prices. Write your wants 
Shipmerts €.0D you w most oppor. 
tune time to start with Holsteins which we hate 


Cc. W. ELLIS, JR., 





Cortland, N.Y, 
—$—$_$_$___" 





SWINE BREEDERS 





LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


Special effering of 
"Service Boars 


H.C. & H.B. HARPENDING, Box 10, Dundes, wy, 








POULTRY BREEDERS 





W F. HILLPOT, 





HL 


QUALIT Y 


a 100 
$16 to $25 qua 


Wh., Bik. a Brn. Leghorns $30 $3 $3 Ms $10.00 


Barred R 
White Rocks or R 


Mixed Broiler Chicks 
Order at once—sending money order. 


registered letter, 
guaranteed within 


and i you cap now get our regular 


100 

6.75 13.0 

1. Reds 400 7.75 15% 

2.50 450 80 

check or 

Safe arrival of full cout 
1200 iles. 


Box 29 FRENCHTOWN,N J. 


ae 


SUMMER SPECIAL Wogj'z Hatch 


croses DELIVERIES. Postpaid an rhete tn 
S A. east of Mississippi River. 


For $8.00 




















Get our low July 
prices. July 
for January layers. 


chicks 








} JUST-RITE 
> Baby Chie 


“Postage PAID 95% ne 
arrival’guacanteed, 
MONTH'S FEED 
FREE with each order A 


Hatch every week all yeat. 
40 Breeds of Chicks, 4 Breeds of Ducklings. Selectasd 
Exhibition Grades Catalogue Free. 


NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept. 31, Gambier. Ohio 











Roselawn Chicks Live 


15000 pure bred Barred Rock and R lt. Bed 
and August. 
Hundred. immediate and safe delivery guarantecd. 
Prices of other breeds on request. 


Roselawn Poultry Farm and Hatchery 


chicks for June, 


Dept. D 


July, 


$1400 per 


Otteville. Pa. 











Rocks, 


Box 


BABY CHICKS 


AT BARGAIN PRICES 


Reds, 


Wyan., Mino. 
livery Guaranteed. Catalog Free. 


Prepaid. Safe De 


RELIABLE HATCHERY 
MC ALISTERVILLE, PA 





Reds. 
Minorcas, 


Anconas. 
lie each; 
each. 


Pekin Ducklings 30c each 


Barred 


25 
BABY CHICKS 


Hatched by the best system of Incubation from his 
class bred to lay stock. 
lle each; White Wyandottes, Blect 
White Brown, Buff 


Rocks, Buff 


Leghorts. 
Safe delivet 


guaranteed by prepaid parcel post. 


NUNDA POULTRY FARM 


NUNDA, WN. ¥ 





HUMMERS FAMOUS CHICKS 


$14 per 100. RI Red $16 per @ 


Leghorn 

ere et 
Prompt det 

€. R. Hummer & Ce., 


b- Rar Rock 13per 1 


husky, vigorous cbix 


Frenchtown, W. 
Nee nett 





MIXED 
PULLETS 


Feb, 2 March pat $120 per 


$65 

Hatched. $100 
$22.00 per 20. 
guaranteed. Make early winter 


HIGHLAND FARM, Sellersville, P2. 


per 10. 
r 20. April a wer 


100. $52.59 per 
Mer tisfection Sate arrival 





UNNER 


ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R 33 PHOENIXVILLE, PA 


MAMMOTH PEKIN “DU CKS 





Chickens 2 Weeks | old 


Rhode Island 


White Leghorn 296 0 per 308. a 
Empire Hatchery Fo we 
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Dairy Husbandry 


Notes on Organization and Production 
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Turn to Milk Trucks 

Farmers and dairymen within 100 
miles of Philadelphia are contemplat- 
ing a change in their method of trans- 
porting milk. The recent refusal of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to reduce the rates on milk transpor- 
tation along with their reductions on 
other types of freight, has brought 
about the possibility that the speci- 
ally built milk cars, with their ex- 
cellent refrigeration facilities, will be 
abandoned and that the milk indus- 
try will turn to the motor truck for 
its long and short distance hauls. 

While dairymen in this part of the 
country have for many years relied 
on the train service for milk trans- 
portation, many large cities in the 
West and South have long since 
adopted. the motor truck as being 
more economical and efficient. Wil- 
mington, Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Cincinnati now rely entirely on the 
motor truck. But dairymen in Penn- 
svlvania, New Jersey, and Maryland 
have found the train service satis- 
factory, and are thinking twice be- 
fore abandoning their milk cars for 
the untried ‘“‘milk trucks.” 

The fact that the cost of milk trans- 
portation has remained at the maxi- 
mum level while milk prices have de- 
creased 33 1-3% since war times, 
makes it imperative to find a cheaper 
means of transportation. The dairy- 
men of other sections of the country 
have found the motor truck to be a 
solution of the problem, and dairymen 
of this vicinity are now seriously di- 
recting their attention to the pos- 
sibilities of the motor truck. 

A move is now on foot to have mem- 
bers of the. National Federation of 
Milk Producers meet at Washing- 
ton, D. C., to discuss methods of 
milk transportation. Representatives 
of the automobile industry have ex- 
pressed their interest in the move, and 
may possibly be invited to attend the 
conference. 

“Farmers and dairymen will be re- 
luctant to change from a system found 
satisfactory through so many years,” 
explains H. D. Allebach, president of 
the Interstate Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation. “And the change, if it comes, 
will be made only after it is certain 
that the railroads are no longer the 
most satisfactory and most economical 
means of transportation.” 

Milk, when first transported by train 
was classed as passenger service, for 
the reason that the milk cans were 
placed on one end of the baggage 
ear of the passenger train. Later on, 
when special cars, with refrigeration 
facilities, were put into use, making 
milk a “freight transportation” in 
every sense of the word, milk was 
still retained on the railway’s books 
as a “passenger service.” And for 
this reason, the recent. reductions in 
freight rates, it is ruled, do not apply 
to milk transportation. 


Controlling Quality in Cheese 

One of the main factors that con- 
trols the final quality of cheese is the 
quality of the milk from which it is 
made. In fact, it may be said that 
the quality of the milk limits the qual- 
ity of the cheese. Recent investiga- 
tions show that cheese of prime qual- 
ity can only be made from milk that 
is clean flavored and sweet. This is 
quite contrary to the practice of many 
dairymen who think that milk going 
into the manufacture of cheese could 
be handled and produced under most 
any conditions. Dairy specialists at 
the New York college of agriculture 
Say that dairymen need not expect 
the cheese factory to take any old 
Kind of milk so long as it is thick 
or lobbered. 

In suggesting methods of handling 
milk for cheese, the college men first 
of all mention cleanliness of the dai- 
Trymen and his helpers. Furthermore 
cans are not as likely to be kept 
scrupulously clean if whey is returned 
in them. Immediate emptying, wash- 
ing, scalding of the cans as soon as 
they come back to the farm repays 
Many times over the extra time it 
takes. Sunshine is an excellent clean- 
Ser for all dairy utensils after they 
have been thoroughly washed. 

If the milk is cooled immediately 
in such a way that it will not absorb 
odors or become contaminated with 
dirt, germs or bacteria, there will be 
little trouble with the cheese factory. 

any farmers have complained that 
these requirements heaped upon them 


for the production of clean milk al- 
most makes the task impossible. How- 
ever, simple and orderly arrangements 
with as much care and cleanliness 
exercised as a man likes to see in his 
home are sufficient to meet the mini- 
mum requirements. 


Feeding on Pasture 
I have a cow that, in a seven-day period in 
April. gave 387% pounds of milk and 14% 
ounds of butter. Is this a good record? 
ow should this cow be fed while on pasture 
or even while I have her in the barn? I have 
hay and corn stalks to feed. What kind of 
grain shall I give?—[W. H. P. 

The seven-day production record 
you mention is a fairly good one, On 
the basis of your seven-day record and 
multiplying it by four your cow may be 
considered an Honor Roll cow accord- 
ing to the standards of cow testing as- 
sociations. However, successful dairy- 
men today are going beyond the re- 
quirements for Honor Roll which is 40 
pounds of butterfat per month. They 
are now striving for the 30 pound in 
seven days. Your cow, however, bred 
to a high producing sire, say of the 40 
pound-seven-day class should give you 
some mighty valuable stock. 

It would be interesting for you to 
keep track of the annual production 
of this animal. In fact, it is the long 
time test that will indicate the cow’s 
true value. Interesting figures have 
been sent out from Cornell on 
summarizing the work in the Western 
Broome County Dairy Improvement 
Association. In herd Number 1, the 
production per cow was 9,700 pounds 
of milk. The income above cost of 
feed per cow in that herd was $206. 
Herd Number 17 had an average pro- 
duction of 6,075 per cow returning an 
income above cost of feed of $111 
per head. Herd Number 28 averaged 
3408 pounds. The income from this 
herd over cost of feed was only $18 
per head. 

This is a clear demonstration that 
the income is limited to a large de- 
gree by the efficiency of production of 
the individual animals. The survey 
goes to show that those men who are 
not making money in the dairy busi- 
ness are the men who are feeding 3000 
and 4000 pound stock. By eliminating 
the boarders through dairy improve- 
ment association work says Dr. D. W. 
Tailby of the New York state college, 
the dairymen can place their herds 
on a profitable basis. 

According to the dairy department 
of the New York college of agriculture, 
cows on pasture may best be fed a 
ration consisting of the following; 
400 pounds hominy, 300 pounds wheat 
bran, 200 pounds gluten feed, 100 
pounds cottonseed meal. One pound 
of this mixture is fed for every 3% 
pounds of milk produced. According 
to the Ohio Station, feeding grain to 
dairy cows on pasture is essential to 
obtain high production, and that if 
to supplement on _ pasture’ the 
cow must either reduce her 
production or draw on reserve ma- 
terials from her body, which cannot 
continue long. The Ohio Station also 
recommends that possibly a grain 
mixture of somewhat lower protein 
content will be sufficient with pasture. 
Ground corn or oats or wheat bran to 
which is added 20% of linseed or soy 
bean meal is recommended. Cows of 
low production, it is said, may fail to 
respond profitably to the grain feed, 
being able to supply their limited 
needs from good pasture alone. Tests, 
however, indicate that good results 
from grain feeding on pasture may not 
become apparent until several months 
have elapsed. 





Figuring Cost by Short Cut 


According to Professor J. I. Fal- 
coner costs of keeping a dairy 
herd as depreciation and _ shelter 
are about balanced by credits such as 
manure added to the farm and stock 
sold. This includes the consideration 
of young stock. 

Considering these factors it is possi- 
ble for a farmer to simply divide the 
total number of hundred-weights pro- 
duced by the cost of feed and labor 
in order to get at the final production 
cost per hundred-weight of milk. 


“The survey conducted in Medina coun- 


ty disclosed the fact that the total 
food and labor cost of keeping a herd 
may be divided approximately into 
2/3 for feod and 1/3 for labor. 





Clean sweet milk goes with utensils 
kept im the sun out of dust and dirt. 








This Latest Model 
NEW IDEA ata 
BEDROCK PRICE! 


ERE it is—the B-3 New Idea Spreader, the latest 


addition to the New Idea line. Itis a standard 
New Idea outfit, built in a most popular size. Light draft, 
easy to load, extremely sturdy and rigid; and best of all— 
it sells at a new unheard-of price that will astonish you! 


You know New Idea policies have always been conservative. And it is in this «ame 
fair-minded, conservative spirit that we pass out this word of advice Place your 
order non for this B.3 New Idea, eventhough you will not need the machine till fal or winter 

We say this because we are already swamped with orders and every indication 
points to an acute shortage of this size. We are handicapped already by inability 
to get the sufficient materials. 


Remember our Gold Seal Guarantee, protecting you against any breakage for a 
year. If no distributor is near you write direct tous, Fill in the coupon today! 


The New Idea Spreader Co. 


“Spreader Specialists” 
Coldwater 


information on the new B-3 New Idea 


This coupon brings you fullde- Spreader. 
tails on the new B-3 New Idea. 5 
Get the story of this won- 


Ohio 
ee 


g The New Idea Spreader Co., 
q Coldwater, Ohio. 


1 
| 
¥ Gentlemen: Please send me complete | 
' 





derfully low-pri@d spread- FP Name ....ccccccccccccccssccsccves eecccececs 
er. Mail the coupon today 
Gf Address......seseeeensees seeeeersscssceccees a 
i i 






















THE AUTO-OILED_AERMOTOR 


A Real Self-Oiling Windmill 477":7777" ¢ 
Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always very 4ermotor @, 
oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully 
oiled. A consent ~~ ¢ of Sows on every [ys : 
bearing. The shafts run in oil. e double gearsrunin RASF =e 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear ie gy 

are practically eliminated. a 
Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
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Post Your 
Farm 


and Keep Trespassers 


Off 


We have printed on 
‘I linen lined board trespass 
notices that comply in all 
respects to the new law 
of New York State. We 
unreservedly advise land 
owners to. post their 
farms. We have a large 
supply of these notices 
and will send one dozen 






pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well 
CHANGE POWER AS YOU CHANGE JOBS ..ysst rss Many, in 
at less than pre- 
Direct p factory to you. Learn 
Kerosene or 
Write for description and factory price. 

Skims warm or cold milk. Different 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


its gears enclosed and run inoil, Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor 
oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, _ = Aermotor. =. 
ite today cago Des Moines ‘ 
poy 4 AERMOTOR co. Kansas City Minneapolis Oakland 
: One 
6 H. P. just eed it. derful 1 
The ak economical euainsen jnE “fess than pre- 
6 war price. Never was 
ch an engine bargain. 
about this wonderful farm helper. 
gasoline. No cranking. 
? ED) CREAM y 
On trial. Easy running, easilycleaned. as 
from picture which shows larger ca- | 
pacity machines. Get our plan of easy 
and handsome free catalog. Whether |_| 
dairy is large or small, write today. £ 









Bldg. 

= = to any subscriber for 60 

Big Profits in Silver Black Fox Farming cents. Larger quantiijes 
oe orchard ean cesity raise Silver at same rate. Address: 
Black Foxes and Ynake much 





profits than with any other ni. 
aie Ass acy “ac: || | AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
for interesting. illustrated Booklet. 461 4th Avenue New York City 
Contral N.Y. FurCe., Dept. No.2, Utica, N. Y. ; 

































































































fy aia. Helps You Sell,” Buy 
‘ Rent or Exchange. Se- 

cure Help or Find Work 

Address m' be cow 


. \ i” as D 
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number counts 
asa word. Cash 


must accom: AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


rour — 


oe Market Place: aS 


ONLY FIVE CENTS A WORD, EACH INSERTION 





SEEDS, AND NURSERY STOCK 





EGGS AND POULTRY 








CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER and CELERY plants— 
(seven or eight millions of them) Field grown. Pedi 
gree seed. Re-rooted and selected plants Cabbage, 
Danish Kallhead, No. 21 (best of SY strains tested 
Heads averaged over 10 ths. each): Copenhagen Mar 
ket (best of 2! strains tested Waketield, Early Sum 
mer. All Seasor Rel Rock, Marly Succession, Sure 
head, Early Flat Dutch, Late Flat Dutch Red Dan 
ish Stonehead, Karly Jersey Wakefield Karly Sum 
mer All Seasons Red Rock, Winumestadt, Au 
tumn King, Prumbead, Savoy $2.90 per 1000 wo 
$1.50; 300 $1.00 Re-rooted Snowball Cauliflower 
plants (strain used by members of the Long Istand 
Caulifiower Association) Selected plant 00 
1000; 500 $53.00 om £2.00 190) «$1.00 Re- rooted 
Celery plants, selected’ plants: Golden Self Bleachtt 
(French seed) has\ Rleaching Sanford Super 
White Plume (French seed Giant Paseal (French 
seed) Winter Queen Colder Heart Ro Ribbed 
French seed) $3.00 1 1,000 om $2.00 on 
S1.M; 200 $! ) mo SOhe Fstabli j 1 
years, We have to charge mote for our plants, but 
they are good all thw was through Cash with 
order Postage collect No business done on Sun 
day I w“ ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, New 
Jersey 

CABRBAGI CAULIFLOWER, CELERY, Brussels 
Rprouts 1,000,000 cabbege plants (fled grown) Fine 
plants Danish Balllhead Copenhagen Market Eenk 
huizen Glory, Suecession, All Head Earl Surehead, 
Flat Duch, Prumbead Savoy ironed {Haves Red 
Danish, Stonehead Wakefield and y Summer 
$1.75 per 1000 »,000 for $8.00 00, rf om Re 
rooted cabbage plants $2.00 per 1,000 Special 
strain No. 5 Danish " tons per acre, $2.25 per 
1.900 1,000,000 cauliflower plants Snowball = (re 
rooted), 34.00 per 1,000 00,000 Brussels Sprouts; 
Danish Giant and Long Islend Dwarf, $5.00 per 
1,000 5,000 for $47.00 100.000 Celery Plants 
ready now for immediate shipment White Tlums. 
Winter Queer Giolden Heart Giant Pascal and 
Benford’s Wasy Blanching, $2.5 per 1,000. Re 
rooted, $5.00 per 1,000 Golden Self-Blanching 
(French grown seed) $3.00 per 1,000 Re - rooted 
$3.75 per 1,000 All celery plants grown from best 
strains of seed and plants are fine Any plants sent 
percel post or express, packed in damp moss 
Send for free list of all vegetable plants Cash 
with orders please PAUL F. ROCHELLE, Morris- 
town, N. J 
FLOWER PLANTS. Aster, enapdragon, salvia, 
pansy, zinnia, strawflower and other annuals; delphin 
jum, hollvhock, columbine, foxzlove,-canterbury bells, 
forget-me-not, poppy, wallfower, sweet William and 
ether hardy perennials, Catalogue free. HARRY 
D. SQUIRES, Good Ground, _ 2 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS for August and fall plant 
ing. Pot-grown and runner plants that will bear 
fruit next sutnmer Raspberry, blackberry, dewhberry, 
loganberry, gooseberry, currant, grape plants, roses, 
brubs for fall planting. Catalogue free HARRY 
D. SQUIRES, Good Ground, nm ¥. 
nea I SS 
CAULIFLOWER, BRUSSELS SPROUWS, Celery, 
eabbage, kale plants HARRY D 


Catalogue free 
BQUIRES, Good Ground, N. ¥ 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 





PO YOU WANT MORE EGGS? Here ts, an op 
portunity to obtain a recently discovered poultry 
compound, scientifically prepared to «double and 
treble the present laying capacity of the hen This 
we guarantee, by the use of our Delht Laymoreege 
Tonic Tablets, positively noninjuriong to the fowl 
ft is not fattening or overheating, nor does ft force 
laying but atds it in its natural form Priee $1.00 
~ a oo canists or double quantity for $1.75, 

stage epaid, »btainable from the manufacturers 
THE DELII LABORATORIES Rochester, y 


SO-MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and ccm A our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper comnet guarantee the safe arrival 

day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use 
this paper, but our responsibility must end with that. 

uenqperienpenneis 





YEARLING 


HENS for sale. Sheppards Anconas 
Russels, Brown Leghorns, Barron White Leghorns. 
These hens are bred for heavy egg production, price 


$1 50 each while they last. Booking orders for White 
Leghorn ten-weeks-old pullets at $1.00 each. IDYL- 
DELL FARM, Wolcott, New York. 


00D W HITS L a wus—Laving condition 


$125.00 per 00 per 50 $18 per dozen 
Rocks, Reds, Wran & ee Dullety early Ly 
$85.00 per 50 $37.50 per 20 H. A. SOUDER 


Sellersville, Pa 


Will ship by parcel post 
Leghorns and mixed De- 
Cc. M. LAUVEB, 


CHICKS Te. and up. 
Se. & BP Rocks, Reds, 
livery guaranteed Catalog free 
MeAlisterville, Pa., Box 26. 





RA QYTA”’ CHICKS. walle Wrandottes 
Black Minorcas 18 Anconas 2ist year. 
Circulars. OWNLAND FARMS, ommend. New ¥ 





TOR SALE—Single Comb White Leghorn Pullets 
from high greducing stock. Write for prices and in- 
formation. L. P CHELL, Truxton, N. Y. 


461 Fourth Ave., Now York City hp 
















your case, enclosing name label, which 
a Se eee oe 
mail and this" information, 

be unable to perform the service, ss 
If immediate anewer is desired on 
or veterinary questions, enclose on 
Gives you expert and ‘professional ‘savin 








PIGS FOR SALE—Better pigs for the same money 
Cold Spring Farm pigs have always had this reputa- 
tion, bred from selected Big Types giving the deep 
barrel and broad frame for you to put pork on 
Cold Spring Farm pigs = a@ guarantee to you against 
the only teo common scrub pig. Berkshire and York 
shire cross, Chester and’ Yorkshire cross. Can ship 
any part of the following lots: 31-6 to T weeks old. 
$6.50 each; 26—8 to 9 weeks old, $7.00 each; 22--10 
weeks old, extra fine, our choicest stock, $7.50 each 
Cc. 0. D. at your tion for your approval. No 
charge for crating. ur guarantee: Feed 30 days, 
if not satisfied return to us and we will return your 
money. COLD SPRING FARM, P. 0 
Dedham, Mass. 





100 PIGS FOR NSALE-—Medium Yorkshire and 
Chester White cross color white; Berkshire and Chester 
white cross color black and white, barrows, sows and 
boars, 6 to 8 weeks old at $6.00 each, 8 to 10 weeks 
old at $650. All good A No. 1 blocky pigs. “= 
erate and ship any aoa of the above lot © 


on approval. JOHN J. SCANNELL, Russell "st. 
Woburn, Mass., ‘rel. 230. 

200 PIGS FOR SALE Yorkshire and Chester 
crossed, and (thester and Berkshire crossed. These 
pigs are all weaned and eating pigs, 7 weeks old, 
$5.50 each: 8 weeks old $6 each and good 9 weeks 
old $650 each. Will crate and ship any part of the 
above Jots to tour oa i o. D.. No charge for 
shipping crate. WALTER LUX, 388 Salem st, 
Woburn, Mass. 





REGISTERED 0. 1. C. and Chester White pies, 
and bred sows. E. P. ROGERS Wapyville. N ¥ 





PULLETS—White, brown, buff Leghorns, Reds, 








Recks, Wyandottes, Minorcas. FOREST FARM, 
Rockaway, New Jersey. 

RABY. ‘CHIC KS. White Leghorns $8.00 r 100, 

eds, Anconas, Barred . ae 310.00. EMPIRE 
HATCHERY, Seward, N 

TOBACCO 

KENTUCKY TOBACCO—“Special Bargain”—Send 
no money pay for tobacco and postage when re- 
ceived. 10 Ibs. 3 year old smoking Too. FARMER’S 
GRANGE, Hawesville, Ky. 

NAT! RAL LEAF TORACCO, 
$1.75; 10 Ibs, $3.00; smoking, 5 hs 





$2.00 Send no money pay 
BACCO GROWEBS’ UNION, 


wh 
Paducah, Ky. 
TOBACCO— Kentucky's Natural Leaf Smoking, 10 
Ibs. $2.25. Rich mellow hand eelected chewing 3 
Ibs. $1.00. Free receipt for preparing. WALDROP 
BROTHERS. Murray, Ky. 











ghENTE Cc KY 
10 Ibs, $2.50; 
20 Ths. ° $5.00 
Sedalia, Ky. 


TOR. Ac CO; natural leaf; emekinn, 
20 ths., $4.00: chewing. 10 Ibs, $3.00 
FARMERS’ TOBACCO UNION; 











N ATUI 
chewing $1.00; 
Satisfaction 
Kentucky. 


RAL LEAF—3 years old. 2 Bs. apandniched 
4 ths. real smoking $1.00, postpaid 
guaranteeda WROE FUCHS, Floral, 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


ENGLISH SHEPHEBD PUPS and 
ready to go — at work getting cosvs. 





young dom 
Write for 





list. W. W. NORTON. Ogdensburg, N. ¥ 
THOROUGHBRED ‘male collie pups. Bred fe 

males. Spayed females ARCADIA FARMS, 

Bally, 

THOROUGHBRED GREAT DANE PUPPIES; 6 
males, 2 females; ready now. MRS. CARRIE 


BARNARD, Fulton, Oswego Co... N ¥. ‘Box 67. 


COLLIE PUPS, from 1 
stock, Males $10. 
KETCH, Cohocton, N. 


LITTER RABBIT HOU ND Pt PUPS. H. A. HAIGHT, 
Barker, N. Y. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MADE HELP WANTED 


DO YOU NEED HELP? We have many able-bod- 
fed Jewish young men, with and without experience, 
who wish to work on farms. If you need a good, 
steady man, write for an ‘order blank. Ours is not i. 
1 Pa ae agency, and we make 


from pute- bred, very intelligent 
Shypoed on approval. WM. W. 
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A GOOD 
INVESTMENT 





mployer or employee THE TEWISIL 
AGRICULTERAL SOCIETY, 173 Second Ave.. New 





FARMERS-MEN-BOYS OVER 17. Become Gov 


ernment Railway Mail Clerks $132-$195 month 
Steady work. Traveling constantly. Common educa- 
tion seffictent. List itions free. Write tmmedi 
ately. FRONELIN INSTITUTE. Dept. Gr 34 


Rochester, N. 





AGENTS WANTED 
ae ENTS—Our soap and Tollet : article ~ plan is a 
— Get our Tree comote case offer. HO-RO-CO. 
u 


7 


AGENTS—Make a dollar an hour. ” Sell Mendets, 
a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all 
utensils. Sample package free COLLETTE MFG 
CO., Dept. 140, Amsterdam, N. Y. 














Timely Books 


for Dairymen 


Books are the inspiration, the authoritetive 
suide, that enable you te command success 
ou should have the standard references on the 
subjects in which you are interested 
THE BUSINESS OF DAIRYING 
By C. B. Lane. This book aims to presgnt 
in a clear and concise manner various busi 
ness methods and systems which will help the 
dairyman to reap greater profits It meets 
the needs of the average dairy farmer and if 
carefully followed will lead to successful dairy- 
ing. Illustrated. 5x7? inches. 300 =©pages. 
ME, BED ccccceccccccescccocccescouce 75 
FIRST LESSONS IN DAIRYING 
Ry H. FE. Van Naerman. Embodies the prin- 
ciples involved in the handling of milk, de- 
livery to factory, shipping station, _- th 
manufacture of butter on the farm. Written 
in a simple, popular way. Just the thing for 
the one dairy man. Illustrated. 5x7_in- 
ches. $0 ages. Cloth. Net t 
ooenn MRTHOOS OF TESTING MILK 
thy MILK PRODUCTS P 
» L. L. Van Siyke and C. A. Publow. 
tratise on the various methods of testing milk 
and cream is handled with rare 
set in so plain a manner that 
fully understocd by all. 286 pages. 
THE © SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 
CHEESE MAKING ' ‘ 
L. I. Van Slyke and C. A. Publow 
ie _* the manufacture of American ched 
dar cheese and some other varieties; prepared 
also as a handbook and work for reference 
for the daily use of practical cheese-makers in J, 
cheese factory operations. _ Illustrated. 5x7 
inches. 520 pages. Cloth. Net $2.25 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON 
BUTTERMAKING 
Ry C. A. Publow. The entire subject of but 
ter-making in all its branches has been most 


thoroughly treated, and many new_and im 
riant features have been added. Titustreted 
bx? inches. 100 pages. Cloth. Net . $0.90 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON MILK 
ND MILK TESTING 
ner C. H. Publow and H. C. Troy. No other 
treatise of its kind is available, and no book 
of its size gives so much practical and use 
ful information in the study of milk and milk 
products. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 100 pages 
Cloth. Net $0.90 

CASTRATION OF DOMESTICATED "ANIMALS 
Ry ¥. &. Schoenleber, M. 8, D. V. S., M. D., 
and BR. R. Dykstra, D. V. M. A practical 
treatise on the castration and spaying of 
farm animals. The authors have brought to- 
gether in this volume all the methods “in use 
in America as well as in Europe. This book 
is the most comprehensive work on the sub- 
ject that has yet ben published. fusely 
llustrated. Sx? inches. 150 pages. Cloth, 
N $2.00 


() MPeerererTereeer iti i iit err 


American Agriculturist, Inc., 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Good Ground, N. ¥Y 
May 8, 1922 


American Agriculturist. 
461-4th Ave., N, Y. 
Gentlemen: 

My advertising in the American 
Agriculturist, during the past fifteen 
years has always produced good results, 

Very Truly, 
(Signed) Harry L. Squires 





pEERI-D. A—18 | W.—MALE HELP WANTED 
eman rakemen, for railroads nearest th hi 
EVERYWHERE. becinner neg iee rest, their homes 
RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, Desk, W 16, Brooklyn, 





For full informa 
nn eating railway 


GOVERNMENT WAXTS MEN 
tion on government sitions open, 
mail clerk, write S UTTLEWORTH SY —— Dept 
A, 271 West 125th Street, New Fork City 


WANTED—Men-Boys, $35 week Becom 
bile experts. 
STITUTE, 





come automo 
Sample lessons free. FRANKLIN IN- 
Dept. G, 440, Rochester, N. Y 





FEMADE HEDP WANTED 


eAANTED WOMEN, | Learn gown designing. | $35 
earning. Sample lesso. be 
PHANKLIN INSTITUTE. Dept Goa) Ree 











Classified advertisements in the 
American Argiculturist always 
meet with a substantial response 








PATENTS 


PROTECT YOUR RIGHTS—Write for ‘‘Record of 
Invention’ and booklet about Patents. Prompt per- 
sonal service. Advice without charge. J. REANEY 

hanet 





WOMEN’S WANTS 


ARN MADE. FROM YOUR OWN wool. 
rite for price list and particulars. H. A. BART- 
LEET, Harmony, Maine. - 





HIDES AND FURS 


LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow hides 
for fur coats and Robes. Cow and Steer hides .~ 
repelr and a= Is — pg FN request 
air furs: estimates furni 
CROSBY FRISIAN" FUR CO, Rochester. seve 





and Horse 





KELLY, 612-C Columbian Building, W q 
Dp. C. 





STANCHIONS 


CRUMRB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to picase 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer's stable. They are right. Send ofr booklet. 
WALLACE RB. CRUMB, Box A. Forrestville. Ct. 








CATTLE : 


FOR SALE—Resgistered Holstein bull cot. age 4 
months. Sire, Dot Oreste, Lad; dam « Pontiac 
Marion Ophir Girl. E. RiDOUT Ophir Farm, 
Purchase, N. Y. 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


165-ACRE BOULEVARD FARM with furnished 
house, growing crops; 6 cattle, 3 horses, poultry, 
wood, gas engine, full implements, vehicles. etc., in- 
cluded; good roadside market, close village and 
beautiful lake, 75 acres level black loam tillage 
20-cow pasture with trout brook, about 150,000 ft 
— 100 eoehe trees, half acre strawberries; good 
9-room house, 60-ft. barn, stable, garage. poultry 
house ; punning water; aged owner retiring to smaller 
farm sacrifices all $3200, less than half cash, and 
for quick sale will throw in 2 acres potatoes, 8 acres 
cats, 3 acres corn, large vegetable garden. Details 
pe 13 Illus. Catalog 1200 Bargains. Free STROUT 

ABM AGENCY, 150 R Nassau St., New York City. 








CIGARS 





CIGARS—Special off. ‘‘La Azora’’ made to sell 
2 for 25 cents, while they last $2 box of 50 Harana 
filler throughout. Will suit or your money refunded. 
MAYER CIGAR CO., 9 Church St.. New York City 
=— 


MISCELDANEOUS 


CORN HARVESTER cuts and piles on harvester 
or winrows. Man and horse cuts and shocks equal 
Corn Binder. Sold in every state. Only $25 with 
fodder tieing attachment. Testimonials a catalog 
FREE showing picture of Harvester. OCESS 
HARVESTER CO., Salina, Kansas. 


BARRELS OF SLIGHTLY DAMAGED CROCKERY 
Hotel Chinaware, Cookingware Aluminumware, etc., 
ship direct from factory to consumer. Write us for 

articulars. BE. SWASEY & CO., Portland, Maine. 














12 H. P. HERCULES kerosene engine, mounted, 
nearly new, $300. Maytag power washer, new, $35. 
H. VAN BUREN. Rummerfield, Pa. 


150 eo ow ADS, 100 white enrelenms, printed end 
mailed $1.00. Samples printing free. SUNCO, Mo- 
hawk, New, rk. 








EVERY DAY COUNTS HERE. 10% 
cows, horse. furniture, equipment 
soon; in heart rich dairy section; 
60 acres productive tillage for hay, 
tatoes; 15-cow pasture watered by trout stream: 
valuable woodlot: 50 apple trees, plums, berries, 
sugar maples; good house, with grand view of land- 
seape and stream: big barn, silo, outbuildings. 
Owner unable operate, $2750 takes all, less than 
half down. Just bring your suitcase. CHAS. W. 
STEPHENSON, Oneonta, N. Y. 


acres with 5 
included if taken 
near RR town 
corn, grains, po- 





FOR EXCHANGE—Fine residence with acre of 
sround suitable for chickens or garden. Right in the 
me. ne meses Stems Syracuse w some other 
Securities for good farm on state ro: ~b 35 
Fayetteville, N. Y. ee 


eZ ARMe COBLESKILL + WPALTHY 
summer bulletin, just out, 
—- many special bargains, best quality, ‘he = . 


Coblesk iil, cc eS eee. 








CENTRAL NEW soa FARMS; 
making farms of e description. Mire  catelorun 
PERRY FARM AGENCY. Canajoharie. New York. 


125 —— for sale or rent—runni 
mile to R. R. GLEN ARTH, Lanesboro. Pa Bor 38 











Register Parcel Post 


As we have heen subscribers to your 
for a long time I would like to take advantage 
of your readers’ service bureau to see if ou 
will be able to help me. A year ago last be 
cember I started knitting sweaters for the 
Goodyear Knitting Company of New York City. 
The company supplied the yarn. I have re. 
ceived payment for all work with the exception 
of the last = ¥ which was returned op 
February 23. his shipment amounts to ¢4. 
I wrote to them some time_in March but te. 
ceived no word whatever. I don’t believe the 
company has gone out of business as others 
have heard from them. Will you kindly take 
the matter up with this company and sce what 
can be the trouble?—[Mrs. George Vinton 
Onondaga county, N. Y. ¥ 

The possibility that this shipment 
had been lost in the mail first sug. 
gested itself. In fact this possibility 
was strengthened when Mrs. Vinton 
informed us that she had sent the 
package parcel post unregistered. 

When material of any value is sert 
through the mail it should be not only 
registered but insured. The postal 
authorities are glad to do this as it 
protects them both ways. 

Our representative visited the 
Goodyear people and found that the 
shipmeht had been received. Fur- 
thermore a check fer the necessary 
amount and postage had been returned 
to Mrs. Vinton shortly after. This, 
however, ‘was never received. Acting 
on the belief that the check’had gone 
astray, another check for a similar 
amount was sent and acknowledied 
by Mrs. Vinton in the following man- 
ner. “I wish to thank you very much 
for your splendid work in my behalf.” 
Had Mrs. Vinton registered and in- 
sured her shipment there would have 
been no cause for anxiety. 


Get Quotations First 


I recently sent a check to the Western Elec. 
tric Company of Philadelphia with an order 
for 900 feet of copper wire. ey never ac: 
knowledged the receipt of the check nor did 
they state they had shipped the wire. 1 have 
written them three times since and can get no 
reply Will you kindly investigate this for 
me?—[A. R. Williams, Cameron Co., Pa. 


Mr. William’s check had been en- 

dorsed by the company and returned 
to his bank. We wrote the Western 
Klectric company setting forth the 
statements contained in Mr. Williams’ 
letter, requesting information relative 
to their disposition. In a short time 
our subscriber informed us that he 
had received the $9 from the Western 
Electric company and stated “They 
paid no attention to the matter until 
you took it in hand. Thank you for 
your kindness.” 
The Western Electric company is 
an enormous corporation... To send an 
order with a check enclosed is not 
the most satisfactory method of pro- 
cedure. The extensive office system 
maintained by this corporation would 
naturally soon absorb a small matter 
of this nature. When such a com- 
modity is desired from a big house it 
is usually more satisfactory to write 
the company asking for a quotation. 
This request will be forwarded to the 
proper departments The order may 
then be sent directly to the depart- 
ment making the reply and will in- 
variably get the proper attention. No 
doubt in this case the company sent 
the check through the cashier's de- 
partment and the small order was 
filed away without receiving the 
proper attention in as much as no 
person was responsible for its direct 
handling., 





Beware of Cheap Guns 


Readers of American Agriculturist 
who have been contemplating pur- 
chasing a firearm, especially a revolv- 
er, and have been attracted by the 
advertisements of the Ideal Mail Or- 
der House, 12° Montgomery street. 
Philadelphia, Pa. nay well investigate 
the quality of the goods advertised. 
One of the items especially is called 
the “Ortgie” revolver which is claimed 
by this firm to be worth $30. This 
valuation is greatly exaggerated. 
Today it is worth no more than $7 oF 
$8. During the war it may have been 
valued as high as $12. 

As a matter of fact in purchasits 
fire arms it may be well to consider 
the experience of persons who have 
been unfortunate in chosing unwisely- 
A cheap fire arm is a decided risk. 
Exploding guns have added many 
names to the list of blind, armless 
and cripples. There is nothing like 

















HARDWOOD ASHES. GEORGE STEVENS, Peters- 
borough, Ontario. 





WANTED—To hear from a 
0. K. HAWLEY, ‘Baldwin, Wisconsin? 
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' are twenty-three shillings. 


_ Beared to be forgotten, 





whe 





;. Charles Baskerville, one of whose an- 
a been killed by a giant hound, meets 
his death in a mysterious way. Dr. Mortimer, 
a neighbor an friend, calls in_ Sherlock 
Holmes to solve the mystery. Sir Henry 
Baskerville, the heir, on arriving from Ameri- 
ca, receives am anonymous warning of im- 

‘nding danger and whem Holmes and his 
riend, Dr. Watson, who tells the story, leave 
the apartment m Baker Street, they discover 
that 2 bearded man is shadowing the young 
baronet. The spy eludes them in the crowde 


streets. 
Chapter IV 
(Continued) 


HERE is no object in our follow- 

ing them,” said Holmes. “The 
shadow has departed and will not re- 
turn. We must see what further cards 
we have in our hands, and play them 
with decision. Could you swear to 
that man’s face within the cab?” 

“I could swear only to the beard.” 
' «and so could I—from which I 
gather that in all probability it was 
a false one. A clever man upon so 
delicate an errand has no use for a 
peard save to-conceal his features. 
Come in here, Watson!” 

He turned into one of the district 
messenger Offices, where. he was 
warmly greeted by the manager. 

“Ah, Wilson, I ‘see you have not 
forgotten the little case in which I 
had the good fortune to help you?” 

“No, sir, indeed I have not. You 
saved my good name, and perhaps 
my life.” 

“My dear fellow, you exaggerate. 
I have some recollection, Wilson, that 
you had among your boys a lad 
named Cartwright, who showed some 
ability during the investigation.” 

“Yes, sir, he is still with us.” 

“Could you ring him up?—thank 
you! And I should be glad to have 
change of this five-pound note.” 

A lad of feurteen, with a bright, 
keen face, had obeyed the summons 
of the manager. He stood now gaz- 
ing with great reverence at the fam- 
ous detéctive. 

“Let me have the Hotel Directory,” 
said Holmes. “Thank you! Now, 
Cartwright, there are the names of 
twenty-three hotels here, all in the 
immediate neighborhood of Charing 
Cross. Do you see?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You will visit each of these in 
turn.” 

“Yes, air.” 

“You will begin in each. case by 
giving the outside porter one shilling. 
Here are twenty-three shillings.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You will tell him that you want to 
see the waste paper of yesterday. 
You will say that an important tele- 
gram has miscarried and that you are 
looking for it. .You understand?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“But what you are really looking 
for is the centre page of the Times 
with some holes cut in it with scis- 
sors. Here is a copy of the Times. 
It is this page. You could easily rec- 
ognize it, could you not?” 

“Yes; sir.” 

“In each case the outside porte 
Will send for the hall porter, to whom 
also you will give a shilling. Here 
You will 
then learn in possibly twenty cases 
out of the twenty-three that the 
Waste of the day before has been 
burned or removed. In the three 
other cases you will be shown a heap 
of paper and you will look for this 
Page of the Times among it. The 
Odds are enormously against your 
finding it. There are ten shillings 
over in case of emergencies. Let me 
have a report at Baker Street before 
evening. And now, Watson, it only re- 
Mains for us to find out the identity 
of the cabman, No. 2704, and then 
we will fill in the time until we are 
due at the hotel.” . 


Chapter V 
Three Broken Threads 


HERLOCK HOLMES had, in a 
very remarkable degree, the power 

of detaching his mind at will. For 
two hours the strange business in 
Which we had been involved ap- 
and he was 
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2 Copyright, A. Conan Doyle 
By arrangement with McClure Newspaper Syndicate. 


entirely absorbed in the pictures of 
the modern Belgian masters. He 
would talk of nothing but art, of 
which he had the crudest ideas, from 
our leaving the gallery until we 
found ourselves at the Northumber- 
land Hotel. 

“Sir Henry Baskerville is upstairs 
expecting you,” said the clerk. “He 
asked me to show you up at once when 
you came.” 


“Have you any objection to my 
looking at your. register?” said 
Holmes. 


‘Not in the least.” 
The book showed that two names 
had been added after that of Bas- 


kerville. One was Theophilus John- 
son and family, of Newcastle; the 
other Mrs. Oldmore and maid, of 


High Lodge, Alton. 

“Surely that must be the same 
Johnson whom I used to know,” said 
Holmes to the porter. “A lawyer, is 
he not, grey-headed, and walks with 
a limp?” 

“No, sir, this is Mr. Johnson, the 
coal-owner, a very ‘active gentleman, 
not older.than yourself.” 

“Surely you are mistaken about 
his trade?” 

“No, sir; he has used this hotel for 
many years, and he is very well known 
to us.” 

“Ah, that settles it. Mrs. Oldmore, 
too; I:seem to remember the name. 
Excuse my curiosity, but often in cal-« 
ling upon one friend one finds an- 
other.” 

“She is an invalid lady, sir. Her 
huaband was once Mayor of Glouces- 
ter. She always comes to us when 
she is in town..’ 

“Thank you; I am afraid I cannot 
claim her acquaintance. We have es- 
tablished asmost important fact by 
these questions; Watson,” he contin- 
ued, in a low voice, as we went up- 
stairs together. “We know now that 
the people who are so interested in 
our friend have not settled down in 
his own hotel. That means that while 
they are, as we have seen, very anx- 
ious to watch him they are equally 
anxious that he should not see them. 
Now, this is a most suggestive fact.” 

“What does it suggest ?”’ 

“It suggests—halloa, my dear fel- 
low, what on earth is the matter?” 


S' we came round the top of the 

stairs we had run up against Sir 
Henry Baskerville himself. His face 
was flushed with anger, and he held 
an old and dusty boot in one of his 
hands. So furious was he that he was 
hardly articulate, and when he did 
speak it was in a much broader and 
more Western dialect than any which 
we had heard from him in the morn- 
ing. 

“Seems to me they are playing me 
for a sucker in this hotel,” he cried. 
“They'll. find they’ve started in to 
‘monkey with the wrong man unless 
they aye careful." By thunder, if that 

hap can’t find my missing boot there 
vill be trouble. I can take a joke 
with the best, Mr. Holmes,, but 
they’ve got a bit over the mark this 
time.” 

“Still looking for your boot?” 
“Yes, sir. and mean to find it.” 
“But, surely, you said that it was 
new brown boot?” 

“So it was, sir. And now it’s an 
old black one.” 

“What! you don’t mean to say—?” 

“That’s just what I do mean to say. 
I only had three pairs in the world-— 
the new brown, the old black, and the 
patent leathers, which I am wearing. 
Last night they took one of my brown 
ones, and today they have sneaked 
one of the black. Well. have you got 
it? Speak out, man, and don’t stand 
staring!” 

An agitated German waiter had ap- 
peared upon the scene. 

“No, sir; I have made inquiry all 
over the hotel, but I can hear no word 
<f 

“Well, either that boot comes back 
before sundown or I'll see the manager 
and tell him that I go right straight 
out of-this hotel.”~ 

“It shall be found, sir—I promise 
you that if you will have a little pa- 
tience it will be found.” 

“Mind it is, for jt’s the last thing 
of mine that I'll lose in this den of 


= 


é 


thieves. Well, well, Mr. Holmes, you'll 


excuse my troubling you about such 
a ” 
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“LT think it’s well wort 
about.” - 

“Why, you look very serious over 
#6."* 

“How do you explain it?” 

“I just don’t attempt to explain it. 
It seems the very maddest, queerest 
thing that ever happened to me.” 

“The queerest perhaps—” 
Holmes, thoughtfully. 

“What do you make of it yourself?” 

“Well, I don’t profess to understand 
it yet. This case of yours is very com- 
plex, Sir Hehry. When taken in con- 
junction with your uncle’s death I am 
not sure that of all the five hundred 
cases of capital importance which I 
have handled there is one which cuts 
so deep. But we hold several threads 
in our hands, and the odds are that 
one or other of them guides us to the 
truth. We may waste time in follow- 
ing the.wrong one, but sooner or later 
we must come upon the right.”’ 

We had a pleasant luncheon in 
which little was said of the business 
which had brought us together. It 
was in the private sitting-room to 
which we afterwards repaired that 
Holmes asked Baskerville what were 
his intentions. 

“To go to Baskerville Hall.” 

“And when?” 

“At the end of the week.” 

“On the whole,” said Holmes, “I 
think that your decision is a wise one. 
I have ample evidence that you are 
being dogged in London, and amid 
the millions of this great city it is 
difficult to discover who these people 
are or what their object can be. If 
their intentions are evil they might 
do you a mischief, and we should be 
powerless to prevent it. You did not 
know, Dr. Mortimer, that you were 
followed this morning from my 
house?” 

Dr. Mortimer started violently. 

“Followed! By whom?” 

“That, unfortunately, is what I can- 
not tell you. Have you among your 


said 
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William Gillette as Sherlock Holmes 


Here we have Sherlock Holmes in a 
brown study over some particularly 
difficult problem. William Gillette, 
the veteran actor, is probably one of 
the most popular figures on the Amer- 
ican stage, and his interpretation* of 
Sherlock Holmes is probably his best 
role. No one who has seen his lanky. 
stooped figure, or heard his dry, quiet 
way of talking can fail toj think of 
him, not as an actor in a part, but as 
Sherlock Holmes, himself, in action. 

Yet John Barrymore, whose picture 
we printed last week, has made a 
real impression in his moving picture 
interpretation of the part. Judging 
from the two photographs, which do 
you think the most like the Sherlock 
Holmes of your imagination? Write 
to the FICTION EDITOR and tell 
how you have made your choice. 








neighbors or acquaintances on Dart- 


moor any man with a black, full 
beard?” 
“No—or, let me see—why, yes. 


Barrymore, Sir Charles’s butler, is a 
man with a full, black beard” 

“Ha! Where is Barrymore?” 

“He is in charge of the Hall.” 

“We had best ascertain #f he is 
really there, or if by any possibility he 
might be in London.” 

“How can you do that?” 


“Give me a telegraph form. ‘Is all 
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ready for Sir Henry?’ That will do. 
._Address- r. Barrymore, Basker- 
ville Hat What is the nearest tele- 
graph office? Grimpen. Very good, 
we will send a second wire to the post- 
master, Grimpen: ‘Telegram to Mr. 
Barrymore, to be delivered into his 
own hand. If absent, please return to 
Sir Henry Baskerville, Northumber- 
land Hotel.’ That should let us know 
before evening whether Barrymore is 
at his post in Devonshire or not.” 4 
“That's so,” said Baskerville. “By 
the way. Dr. Mortimer, who is this 
Barrymore, anyhow?” 


“He is the son of the old caretaker, 


who is dead. They have looked after 
the Hall for four generations now. 
So far as I know, he and his wife are 
as respectable a couple as any in the 
county ”’ 

“At the same time,’ said Basker- 
ville, “it’s clear enough that so long 
as there are none of the family at the 
Hall these people have a mighty fine 
home and nothing to do.” 

“That is true.” 

“Did Barrymore profit at all by Sir 
Charles's will?” asked Holmes. 

“He and his wife had five hundred 
pounds each.” 

“Ha! Did they know that they 
would receive this?” 

“Yes; Sir Charles was very fond of 
talking about the provisions of his 
will.” 

“That is very_ interesting.” 

“T hope,” said Dr. Mortimer, “that 
you do not look with suspicious eyes 
upon everyone who received a legacy 
from Sir Charles, for I also had a 
thousand pounds left to me.” 

“Indeed! And anyone else?” 

“There were many insignificant 
sums to individuals, and a large num- 
ber of public charities. The residue 
all went to Sir Henry.” 

“And how much was the residue?” 

“Seven hundred and forty thousand 
pounds.” 


OLMES raised his eyebrows in sur-" 
prise. “I had no idea that so 
gigantic a sum was involved,” said he. 
“Sir Charles had the reputation of 
being rich,” but we did not know how 
very rich he was until we came to 
examine his securities. The total val-« 
ue of the estate was close on to a mils 
lion.” ' 
“Dear me! It is a stake for which 

a man might well play a desperate 
game And one more question, Dr. 
Mortimer. Supposing that anything 
happened to our young friend here— 
you will forgive the unpleasant hy- 
pothesis!—who would inherit the es- 
tate?” ‘ 

‘Since Rodger’ Baskerville, Sir 
Charles’s younger brother, died un- 

murried, the estate would descend to 
the Desmonds, who are distant cous- 
ins James Desmond is an elderly 
clergyman in Westmorland.’ 

“Thank you. These details are ail 
of great interest. Have you met Mr. 
James Desmond ?” 

“Yes; he once came down to visit 
Sir Charles. He is a man of vener- 
able appearance and of saintly lfe. 
I remember that he refused to accept 
any settlement from Sir Charles, 
though he pressed it upon him” 

“And this man of simple tastes 
would be the heir to Sir Charles's 
thousands.” 

“He would be the heir to the es- 
tate, because that is entailed. He 
would also be the heir to the money 
unless it were willed otherwise by the 
present owner. who can, of course, do 
what he likes with it.” 

“And have you made your will, Sir 
Henry?” 

“No. Mr. Holmes, I have not. I've 
had no time. for it was only yesterday 
that I learned how matters stood. 
But in any case I feel that the money 
should go with the title and estate. 
That was my poor uncle's idea. How 
is the owner going to restore the 
glories of the Baskervilles if he has 
not money enough to keep up the 
property? House. land, and dollars 
must go together.” 

‘Quite so. Well, Sir Henry. I am of 
one mind with you as to the advisa- 
bility of your going down to Devon- 
shire without delay: There is only 
one provision which I must make. 
You certainly must not go alone.” 

“Dr. Mortimer returns with me.” 

“But Dr. Mortimer has his practice 
to attend to, and his house is miles 
away from yours. With all the good. 
will in the world, he may be unable 
to help you. No, Sir Henry, you must 
take with you someone, a trusty man, 
who will be always by your side.” 

“Is it possible that yo could come 
yourself, Mr. Holmes?” 

“If matters came to a crisis I should 
endeavor to be present in person; but 
you can understand that, with my ex- 
tensive consulting practice and with 
the constant appeals which reach tne 
from many quarters, it is impossible 
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for me to be absent from London for 
an indefinite time. At the present in- 
stant one of the most revered names 
in England is being besmirched by a 
blackmailer, and only I can stop a 
disastrous scandal. You will see how 
impossible it is for me to go to Dart- 
moor." 

“Whom would you recommend, 
then?" 

Holmes laid his hand upon my arm. 

“If my friend would undertake it 
there is no man who is better worth 
having at your side when you are in 
a tight place. No one can say so 
more confidently than I.” 

The proposition took me completely 
by surprise, but before I had time to 
answer, Baskerville seized me by the 
hand and wrung it heartily. 

“Well, now, that is real kind of you, 
Dr. Watson,” said he. ‘You see how 
it is with me, and you know just as 
much about the matter as I do. If 


you will come down to Baskerville 
Hall and see me through I'll never 
forget it.” 


The promise of adventure had al- 
ways a fascination for me, and I was 
complimented by the words of Holmes 
and by the eagerness with which the 
baronet hailed me as a companion. 

“I will come, with pleasure,” said 
I. ‘I do not know how I could em 
ploy my time better.” 

“And you will report very carefully 
to me,” said Holmes. “When a crisis 
comes, as it will do, I will direct how 
you shall act. I suppose that by Sat- 


urday all might be ready?” 
"Would that suit Dr. Watson?” 
‘Perfectly.’ 


“Then on Saturday, unless you hear 
to the contrary, we shall meet at the 
10:30 train from Paddington.” 

We had risen to depart when Bask- 
erville gave a cry of triumph. and 
diving into orfe of the corners of the 
room he drew a brown boot from un- 
der a cabinet. 

“My missing boot! he cried. 

“May all our difficulties vanish as 
easily!"’ said Sherlock Holmes. 

“But it is a very singular thing,” 
Dr. Mortimer remarked. “I searched 
this room carefully before lunch.” 

“And so did I,” said «Baskerville. 
“Every inch of it” 

“There was certainly no boot 
then.” 

“In that case the waiter must have 
Ppiaced it there while we were lunch- 
ing.” 

The German was sent for, but pro- 
fessed to know nothing of the matter, 
nor could any inquiry clear it up. 
Another item had been added to that 
constant and apparently purposeless 
series of small mysteries which had 
succeeded each other so rapidly. Set- 
ting aside the whole grim story of Sir 
Charles's death, we had a line of in- 
explicable incidents all within the lim- 
its of two days, which included the 
receipt of the printed letter, the black- 
bearded spy in the hansom, the loss of 
the new brown boot, the loss of the 
old black boot, and now the return of 
the new brown boot. Holmes sat in 
silence in the cab as we drove back 
to Baker Street, and I knew from his 
drawn brows and keen face that his 
mind, like my own, was busy in en- 
deavoring to frame some scheme into 
which all these strange and appar- 
ently disconnected episodes could be 
fitted. All afternoon and late into the 
evening he sat lost in tobacco and 
thought. 


in it 


Two More Clues Snap 


ST before dinner two telegrams 
were handed in. The first ran:— 

“Have just heard that Barrymore 
is at the Hall.—Baskerville.” The 
second:— 

“Visited twenty-three hotels as di- 
rected, but sorry to report unable to 
trace cut sheet of Times.—Cart- 
wright.” 

“There go two of my threads, Wat- 
son. There is nothing more stimulat- 
ing than a case where everything goes 
against you. We must cast round for 
another scent.” 

“We have still the cabman who 
drove the spy.” 

“Exactly. I have wired to get his 
name and address from the Official 
Registry. I should not be surprised 
if this were an answer to my ques- 
tion.” 

The ring at the bell proved to be 
something even more satisfactory than 
an answer, however, for the door op- 
ened and a rough-looking fellow en- 
tered who was evidently the man him- 
self. f 

“I got a message from the head 
office that a) gent at this address had 
been inquiring for 2,704,” said he. 


“T’ve driven my cab this seven years 
and never a word of complaint. I 
came here straight from the Yard to 
ask you to your face what you had 
against me.” 

“I have nothing in the world 


against you, my good man,” said 
Holmes. “On the contrary; I have 
half a sovereign for you if you will 
give me a clear answer to my ques- 
tions.” 

“Well, I've had a good day and no 
mistake,” said the cabman,- with a 
grin. “What was it you wanted to 
ask, sir?’’ 

“First of all your name and ad- 
dress, in case I want you again.” 

_ “John Clayton, 3, Turpey Street, the 
Borough. My cab is out of Shipley’s 
Yard, near Waterloo Station.” 

Sherlock Holmes made a note of it. 

“‘Now, Clayton, tell me all about the 
fare who came and watched this 
house at ten o'clock this morning and 
afterwards followed the two gentle- 
men down Regent Street.” 

The man looked surprised and a 
little embarrassed. “Why, there’s no 
good my telling you things, for you 
seem to know as much as I do al- 
ready,” said he. “The truth is that 
the gentleman told me that he was a 
detective and that I was to say noth- 
ing about him to anyone.” ° 

“My good fellow, this is a very ser- 
ious business, and you may find your- 
self in a pretty bad position if you try 
to hide anything from me. You say 
that your fare told you that he was 
a detective?” 

“Yes, he did.” 

“When did he say this?” 

‘When he left me.” 

“Did he say anything more?” 

“He mentioned his name.” 

Holmes cast a swift glance of tri- 
umph at me. “Oh, he mentioned 
his name, did he? That was impru- 
dent. What was the name that he 
mentioned ?” 

“His name,” said the cabman, “was 
Mr. Sherlock Holmes.” 

(To be Continued) 


Homemade Cheese 
MRS. ©. M. ANDERSON 


Whis is the season when cheese 
ripens best in the latitude of New 
York. Anyone who has as many as 
three or four cows may well make a 
home supply during the hot weather. 
It can be done from the milk of one 
or two cows but the cheese will be 
small and the proportion of rind 
larger than it should be; 10 pomnds 
is small enough for family size and 
large enough to ripen nicely, 

For five gallons of new milk, or cold 
milk warmed to a similar temperature, 
take a cupful of strong rennet made 
by soaking a nicely washed veal’s 
stomach in a quart of good brine 
about 10 days. Mix well with the 
milk and let stand till a firm curd 
is formed. With a long knife, cut 
across both ways into about inch 
squares so that the whey may rise. 
Set on the stove and scald till a piece 
of curd will squeak between the 
teeth. Strain well, salt to taste, mix 
thoroughly, pour into press and leave 
24 hours. Our press is a 10 pound 
tea pail with the bottom removed, but 
any tin pail or can with straight sides 
will do as well. Set on a slightly in- 
clined plank; the “follower” is a 
round piece of plank cut to fit inside 
the pail, and the weight may be any- 
thing handy. Ours is a small block 
with a short length (5 or "6 feet) of 
plank attached to form a lever. The 
ordinary wash boiler makes a good 
scalding vat. The press should be 
lined with a large square of cheese 
cloth before putting in the curd and 
the ends of the cloth folded over the 
top. After 24 hours remove from press, 
cheese before the follower is placed on 
all sides with nice lard, store in a 
warm room, and turn every day to 
prevent molding till properly ripened 
—two weeks to two months as you 
like it. 


Send for Your Copy 


Communities with small rural nurs- 
ing or health centers, as well as those 
with larger organizations, will profit 
by the suggestions for office manage- 
ment and other local problems con- 
tained in a report just published by 
the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor. 

Although the details given, apply 
largely to larger organizations than 
those usually found in rural com- 
munities, still the principles of a com- 
mon sense, efficient system apply 
everywhere. If you have a district 
or school nurse, a “better babies” 
center or a health bureau of any kind, 
send for the report on “Office Admin- 
istration for Organizations Supervis- 
ing the Health of Mothers, Infants and 
Children of Pre-School Age,” to the 
Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 





For stringing heavy beads, you can’t 
beat violin strings. 


Our Boys and Girls 


Activities Among Junior Project Workers 

















Helping Their State College 


The Hopewel! Potato Club of Cum- 
berland county, Pa. recently demon- 
strated what it is possible for a boy's 
club to achieve when they made a 
contribution of $500 to the potato 
growers’ fund for the erection of a 
modern hospital at the Pennsylvania 
state college of agriculture. In mak- 
ing the donation the boys showed the 
same progressive spirit and interest as 
they have in their club work adopting 
of important methods of growing po- 
tatoes. The unusual generosity and the 
unexpected source of this gift sur- 
prised the college officials completely. 
The boys are to be most heartily con- 
gratulated. 

The members of the club are Roy 
Davidson, Frank Hensel, J. E. Myers, 
John Rebok, and Mark Shuman. 
Through their club work they were 
the first in their community to take 
up the improved cultural methods in 
producing potatoes. In the spring of 
1920 they formed the Hopewell Potato 
Club. Forty bushels of improved 
slichigan seed were purchased through 
the Farm Bureau. In addition a 
power sprayer ,.was purchased co- 
operatively. Eath boy received one 
acre of land from his father and as- 
sumed full responsibility for every 


manner. In addition to this th 

have shown that if a thing is were 
doing at all it is worth doing right ang 
that better methods pay if the STeatest 
success is to be realized. These po 

are helping themselves, their com. 
munity, and their state college, the 
have the capacity for doing big things 





Common Sense 


“A farmer boy works ten hours 
day, plows and cultivates the earth, 
feels no sense of ownership, hag 
neither hearth nor head interest jn 
his work. THAT’S DRUDGERY, 

“A farmer boy gets up early in ths 
morning, works all day, has no part. 
nership with father, no chance of rec. 
reation, is denied club fellowship, has 
no ownership in crops and animals 
such as corn, baby beeves, pigs or 
poultry. THAT’S TOUGH. 

“A club member takes a few graing 
of seed, manages them through soil, 
environment, insect and plant dis. 
eases, and produces vegetables, nets 
profits that win the prize at the clyp 
festival or the State Fair. THATS 
SKILL. 

“A club leader writes a few pages 
of instruction on worthlessness of pa. 
per, puts them into the hands of ¢ 





Isn’t She a Beauty—Who Would Not Be Proud to Own Her? 


Franklin Bott, Jr., of Rockaway Valley, N. J. is the proud owner of this 


beautiful Guernsey heifer, Florham Selma. 


Franklin is one of the members 


of the Rockaway Valley Calf Club which is the first pure bred Guernsey calf 


club in New Jersey. 
breed. 


There are Jersey, Aryshire and Holstein fans, as well. 


Boys and girls are not confining themselves to any one 


There are over 


200 members of calf clubs all owning purebred Holsteins of the highest type. 
These calf club boys and girls recently assembled at the New Jersey college of 
agriculture to study better methods of managing their projects. 


But what about the boys or girls who as yet are unable or cannot afford to 


purchase a pure bred? 


A real good grade may be better than a poor pure bred. 


For that reason only the calves of high producing cows should be considered. 
Those boys and girls who are raising grades may not have as fancy an animal, 
but they have the opportunity of achieving just as much as the pure bred 


owner. 
their heifers to high quality sires. 


They can give their best efforts in feeding and care, later breeding 
Remember, boys and girls, the greatness 


of your project and the degree of your success and achievement does not de- 


pend on starting with a registered high priced purebred. 


It depends on how 


well you progress with what you have, be it grade or pure bred. Naturally 


pure breds are conceded by experienced dairymen to be superior. 


But you 


are working for achievement, assuming a responsibility, sticking to it until 


you have suctssfully completed the project. 


He who achieves, is ready for 


and capable of greater things. 


operation involved in thé management 
of the project. Occasionally experts 
from the college were called in for 
advice on specifie crop problems. 
When digging time rolled round the 
boys found that their average yield, 
260 bushels per acre, excelled that of 
their fathers By 71 bushels. 

The success of their first year’s 
efforts strengthened the interest of 
the boys and kept the club intact. 
This year marks the third season that 
the members have led in potato im- 
provement. Their project has been 
quite a benefit to the community for 
it has demonstrated the value of 
spraying as well as improved seed. 

The success of the club boys has 
been so marked that the county agent 
has been asked to help organize addi- 
tional clubs, not only in Cumberland 
county but also in a neighboring com- 
munity in Franklin county. 

These boys have realized an achieve- 
ment. They not only set out to do a 
piece of work but they have accom- 
plished it in a most commendable 





club boy, and thus guides him to 4 
business profit of $50 in a single sea 
son. 

THAT’S A GOOD INVESTMENT. 

“A club member may take an idle 
piece of soil, invest it with 30 cents’ 
worth of seed, a dollar’s worth of 
fertilizer, and a few hours of brain 
and brawn, and make a profit of $150. 
THAT'S CAPITAL BORN OF 
ACHIEVEMENT. 

“Fathers and mothers maintain ac- 

tive membership in lodges, associa- 
tions, societies, guilds, smokers, 2né 
unions, but fail to see that need of 
encouraging club work for boys and 
girls. THAT’S UNFAIR. 
“To give boys and girls manly and 
womanly jobs, membership in a cluD 
of their own, feeling of ownership, 8° 
opportunity to do things, a real mo 
tive for study and achievement, % 
feeling of liability; In short, 2 cof 
operative interest in the whole 
ness of home making and f 


THAT'S COMMON SENSE.” 1 
©. H. BENSON. © 
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Home-Makers’ Page 


Two Suggestions for Child Training 



























and up-to-date style. 


will not be undertaken. 








Fassia a Ready to Wear Shopping Service 


Beginning with the issue of August 19th, American Agri- 
culturist will offer to its readers a shopping service for garments 
which will be illustrated each week on the household page. 

Each article will be chosen by the Fashion Editor personally, 
from one of the highclass New York department stores or from 
the stock of a mail order house of established standing. 
be chosen from the viewpoint of utility, good value for the money 
Each garment will bear the personal en- 
dorsement of the Fashion Editor for all three features. 
garment found unsatisfactory may be returned to the firm from 
which it was sent and the money will be promptly refunded. 

General shopping, for articles other thag those illustrated, 


The clothes to be shown during September and October will 
include all the garments necessary for a good fall and winter 
wardrobe. Among them will be a smart inexpensive suit, a top 
coat, a separate skirt, a silk waist, washable white waists, an after- 
noon dress, children’s clothes and underwear. 

Announcement of the articles, with a full description, giving 
the sizes, colors, price and instructions for ordering will be printed 
in each issue of the magazine, beginning August 19th. 
this page for further news of the ready-to-wear shopping service. 


It will 


Any 


Watch 
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Teaching Children to Work 
ELIZABETH M. HOAG 

Farm parents do not have to manu- 

facture work for the children to do. 
There are jobs a-plenty. In fact I 
wonder sometimes if there are not too 
many, and if it is not the continual 
grind of work through which some 
farm children are put, that makes 
them turn to other fields than farm- 
ing when they grow older. 
' Of course, children should be taught 
to assume, their/ share of work, but 
there should be no “grind” toit. They 
should be taught to work happily, con- 
tendedly, preparing themselves to meet 
the future. without grumbling. Just 
how this is to be done is a question 
for parents. to decide. A_ child’s 
attitude toward a task or, toward work 
in general, is determined largely by 
the training he has received. When 
I see a lazy child, so-called,‘ I am in- 
clined to sympathize with him, rather 
than with his parents. For nine times 
out of ten his laziness is the fault of 
the latter. 

Surely there are ways to take the 
grind out of work. The partnership 
method is a good one. A child will 
attack any piece of work with vim 
if Dad or Mother is a partner, and 
their attitude toward the job will be 
the child’s. The parent need not ac- 
tually help bring in the wood or weed 
the garden. The power of suggestion 
sometimes works wonders. Say to the 
boy, “We have a busy day before us, 
Jimmie; the garden to weed, hay to get 
in—my what a jolly, busy time for us.” 
Or, “It is time to milk the cows; we 
mustn’t let them think we've forgot- 
ten them.” And do not forget to com- 
mend him for his part when it is 
finished. Teach him the joy and satis- 
faction that accompanies a task well 
done. Approached in this way, work 
Will not be hard for him. 


Show Your Appreciation 
Understanding and appreciation go 
hand in hand with partnership; under- 
Standing of the child’s mistakes, for 
one thing. Do not take mistakes too 
Seriously. Show the child their value 
as stepping stones to future perfection. 
Get the child’s view before reproving 
him for a mistake. Often I have been 
surprised at a youngster’s summing up 
of a situation and have altered my 
opinion and judgment as a result. 
Appreciate the children’s efforts. 
Show sympathy and love. I have 
known parents who had _ limitless 
Patience with the children of others 
but who were impatient and fault- 
finding with their own: What a pity! 
Let accom-nodation and generosity 
have their place in the partnership. 
If Jimmie wishes to go for a picnic, 
do his chores for him, but have it 
understood that Jimmie will do some 
work for you when you are away. 
This arrangement will show him that 
You want him to have his pleasures as 
Well with his work. , 
Responsibility will grow out of regu- 
work. One of the earliest tasks 
of my small son was to open the gate 
for the cows to go into the pasture 


| “ter they had been milked at night. 


To him that was a responsibility. He 
thought that he must be there every 
night. I believe that some of the 
trustworthy traits he exhibited in after 
life, grew out of his task at the gate. 

See to it that children are made to 
feel that certain work is their work, 
that no one else will do it, and that 
they should not expect any one else to 
do it. There are plenty of light jobs 
or chores which will give them this 
training without taxing their strength. 

Even when they are in school they 


should have some responsibility await- 


ing them at home, enough to break 
loitering tendencies. School children, 
however, must not be taxed so heavily 
that there is no snap left in them for 


school work. 
who make it a point to get up very 
early in the morning, in order to get 
all the work possible out of their 
children before school time. They fail 
to realize that the children have a 
day’s work at school before them. 

Have you thought that when we tire 
them too much at home, we take from 
them an equal chance with the chil- 
dren who come into school fresh for 
their day’s work? 


The Child’s Self Confidence 


MARY 8. STOVER 


Little Myra tried repeatedly to put 
on first her sweater, then her two puz- 
zling new rubbers. Mother was in no 
hurry this time, and she let the child 
fuss and fumble, tug, pull, twist, turn 
till the valiant little maid was ready 
to stop from weariness. 

“There! that was a splendid try!” 
said Mrs Ellis, as.she finally caught 
Myra up and set her on her lap. 
“Sweaters and rubbers are hard things 
for a little girl to put on all by her- 
self, When mamma taught school she 
had to help lots of girls and boys with 
their rubbers. 

“Those children were six and seven 
and even eight years old; when you 
are that old I know you will put on 
your sweater and rubbers without any 
help. Now let mamma hold them while 
you push, and you'll be all ready fora 


good play.” 
Mrs. Ellis smiled proudly as she 
sent Myra off with a kiss. “Didn’t she 


work hard to get those things on all 
by herself?” she exulted. 

“Yes, but you surely didn’t expect 
her to succeed?” 

“Not this time. Some day she will, 
and think of the self confidence that 
will bring! Myra is like me in*“being 
naturally too easily: discouraged and 
self distrustful, so I take every oppor- 
tunity to help her develop a sturdy 
sense of self confidence. 

“IT let her do all sorts of tiny jobs 
and I call attention to her proficiencies 
in a way that might spoil a different 
child. Myra needs it all; but with this 
early start I am hoping to save her 
much of the heart breaking despond- 
ency I knew asa girl. It has required 
stif€ discipline to make me normally 
self reliant, so I am watchful to have 
Myra grow in personal confidence as 
she grows on in other ways.” 





J Take your tonics out of egg shells 
now, instead of bottles later. 





A Simple Dress and Suit to Make and Launder 


There are families © 


saves the dress. If the little girl has 
grown so much that the dress is too 
short in spite of letting out the hem, 
you can try extending the band of 
the panel clear around the bottom of 
the skirt. This would not look patchy 


‘because it would continue the front 


panel. Sleeves can also be made of 


a 





suit to make 


UCH a simple little 
and yet it has lots of style—some- 


thing which even boys appreciate! 
The smart little belt makes a distinct- 
ive touch and may be of the same 
material as the one-piece “overalls,” 
or of contrasting. 

Linen or pongee for best, chambray 
or kindergarten cloth for hard play 
wear, are good materials. 

Pattern No. 1292 is cut in sizes 2, 
4 and 6 years. Size 4 requires one 
yard 36-inch material for trousers 
and % yard 36-inch material for 
waist. Price, 12 cents. 

Or, if you have a wee girl between 
six and twelve, you could be certain 
to please her with a frock like this. 
If you make it of gingham and organ- 
die, it would take about three after- 
noons of your time and cost about 
95 cents, figuring gingham at 40 cents 
per yard with organdie at 35 cents 
per yard. 

This is also an ideal pattern for a 
“make-over.” If you have a last 
year’s gingham dress which is now 
outgrown, use a panel of plain ging- 
ham or linen and you will find it 





checked gingham, 
rangement shown in the picture. 
+ The pattern No. 
6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
1% yards of 36-inch material with 1 
yard 36-inch contrasting. 
cents. 

How to Order Patterns:+ Write your 
name and address plainly, enclose 21 
cents in stamps for each pattern or- 
dered, and 
Fashion Department, American Agri- 
culturist, 
York. 

The SUMMER issue of our fashion 
magazine is now ready. 
ae: over 300 


with cuffs of the 
reversing the ar- 


new material 
1480 cuts in sizes 
Size 8 requires 


Price 12 


send your order to the 


461 Fourth Avenue, New 
Patterns are seam-allowing. 


It contains 


styles, embroidery designs, 


a complete seven-lesson course 
etc. 


in dressmaking, Price 10 


cents per copy. 
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Centers for Farm Women 


Under the direction of workers from 
the Pennsylvania State College, 1118 
farm women learned to solve perplex- 
ing clothing problems during the past 
year. Clothing centers were estab- 
lished in 28 communities where the 
workers met with the farm women 
and gave them first-hand instruction 
in the selection of clothing, the mak- 
ing of fitted patterns, and the remod- 
eling of old garments. Hach center 
was conducted daily for two weeks, 
with afternoon and evening sessions. 

In this way the home economics de- 
partment helped to solve 984 clothing 
problems, supervised the making of 
1192 permanent patterns and 140 new 
garments, and assisted in remodeling 
185 old garments. Fifteen of the 28 
communities have already asked that 
the centers be continued next year. 
In addition to these, requests have 
been received by the department for 
clothing centers in 45 other communi- 
ties. 











New, Sure Process 
That Makes Perfect 
Jam and Jelly 





One Minnte’'s Boiling Gives 
One-Half More Product 





By Ann Proctor 











Increasing thousands of housewives all 
over the country are making perfect jams 
and jellies by the new Certo Process and 
passing on the good news to their friends. 
Certo (Surejell) is what you have always 
needed—a concentrated, pure fruit pectin, 
put up in 8 oz. bottles for home use. 
Certo never fails; it is economical, not 
alone because it saves your time and anxie- 
ety, but because the short boiling period 
(one minute) saves your fruit juice and 
gives you at least one-half more product 
from the same amount of fruit. ; 

With Certo you can make perfect jam 
and jelly from all fruits, even from those 
we have always supposed “would not 
jell.” Please use the fully ripened fruits 
and take advantage of their superior 
color and rich flavor. There is no long 
boiling time to boil this away. With Certo 
the ripe fruits “jell’’ perfectly. No mat- 
ter what fruit you use—blackberries, 
gooseberries, pears, peaches, grapes, rhu- 
barb, or oranges—you will get better and 
more economical results with Certo than 
by the uncertain, long boiling, old-time 
way. Certéd-made jams and jellies have 
perfect keeping qualities. 


Certo has been on the market only a 
little more than a year, yet it has been en- 
dorsed by such authorities as Good House- 
keeping Institute, Boston Cooking School, 
Today’s Housewife’s Testing Laboratory, 
American Cookery and by Domestic 
Science writers, teachers and lecturers all 
over the country. You can now get Certo 
with the Book of Recipes containing nearly 
190 recipes for jams, jellies and marma- 
lades from most grocers or druggists. Or 
we will send it parcel post prepaid for 35c. 
Be sure to include grocer’s name and ad- 
dress and we will see that he carries it 
for convenience of yourself and friends. 
Just try one bottle of Certo; find out for 
yourself the value and usefulness of this 
highly endorsed, easy. sure, better method 
of making jam and jelly. You will never 
go back to the old way. Pectin Sales Co., 
Inc., 608 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Cured Her 
Rheumatism 


Knowing from terrible experience the suf- 
fering caused by rheumatism, Mrs. J. E. Hurst, 
who lives at 508 E. Olive St., B-393, Bloom- 
ington, Ill, is so thankful at having cured her- 
self that out of pure gratitude she is anxious to 
tell all other sufferers just how to get rid of 
their torture by a simple way at home. 

Mrs. Hurst has nothing to sell. Merely cut 
out this notice, mail it to her with your own 
name and address, and she will gladly send 
you this valuable information entirely free. 
Write her at once before you forget. 
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This Man Sold $410 
Worth of 


American Agriculturist 
Subscriptions Last Month 


We take pleaswre in reproducing the 
picture of Mr. Wair Curry of Pennsyl- 
vania who made the wonderful record 
of selling $410.00 worth of subscrip- 
tions for American Agriculturist last 
month. 


This splendid record is a tribute to 
Mr. Curry’s salesmanship and fighting 
qualities and is also an indication that 
the recent improvements in American 
Agriculturist are being appreciated by 
both new and old readers. 


To achieve success in selling any- 
thing you first must have a good prod- 
uct and then a salesman who believes 
in that product and who is willing to 
work hard to make others see it in 
the same way he does. 


that American 
asset to every 
helps in countless 


realizes 


Mr. Curry 
Agriculturist is an 
farmer because it 
ways in solving the farmer's production 
and marketing problems. 


The secret 











of Mr. Curry’s success is in showing 
each man he talks to how American 
Agriculturist will be worth many times 


what it costs in actual dollars and 
cents Many subscribers get ideas 
from a single issue that. would pay 


for a subscription for life. 


During the 8 years Mr. Curry has 
been selling American Agriculturist, 
he has sold over 12,000 subscriptions, 
a record of which he can be proud. 


Would You Like to Earn 
Money in this Way? 


if you believe thoroughly in the 
great work American. Agriculturist is 
doing for farmers, you no doubt have 
an enthusiastic belief in the 
Would you feel that you were doing 
any farmer a favor by getting him to 
If you feel that way, you 
are just the man we want to put 
American Agriculturist's 
across to thousands of farmers who 
need American Agriculturist, but who 
do not realize their need for it and are 
therefore still on the outside groping 
in darkness 


paper 


subscribe? 


message 


We still have a number of counties 
open where a salesman like Mr. Curry 
is needed and while we do not expect 
a beginner to make any record such 
as Mr. Curry has made, even a be- 
ginner can earn a substantial sum each 
week on our attractive salemen’s 
proposition. 


Full particulars of our liberal allow- 
ance for expenses to salesmen in ad- 
dition to commission will be sent free 
on request without obligating you. If 
you have had experience in selling, so 
much the better. If, however, you 
know the farming business, believe in 
yourself and in American Agriculturist, 
we will soon make a successful sales- 
man of you. In writing, mention 
which counties you prefer. 


H. L. VONDERLIETH, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 Fourth Ave. | New York City 
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Among the Farmers 
Farm Bay Makes Good 

Many a farm boy has made his 

mark in industry and the story of 


our industrial achievements is replete 
with the accounts of country boys 
who have worked their way from 

‘ humble posi- 
tions in busi- 
ness to mas- 
ters of indus- 
try. Just this 
last month 
Alexander 
Legge, who 
at one time 
Was a bare- 
foot boy on 
the farm, was 
rewarded for 
his achieve- 
ments by 
election to 
the presi- 
dency of the 
Inteenational 
Harvester 
Company, re- 
placing for that position Harold F. 
McCormick, son the inventor of the 
reaper bearing his name. During the 
emergency war period, Mr. Legge 
served with honors on the War In- 
dustries Board and his experience as 
executive and manager in business 
has been.varied. It was just 31 years 
ago that Mr. Legge left the farm to 
enter the service of the International 
Harvester Company and the respon- 
sibilities which he has assumed with 
this concern Rave been vital in shap- 
ing the policies affecting the interests 
of customers and stockholders. 

One of Mr. Legge’s mottoes for suc- 
cess is ‘Hard Work” and he has prac- 
ticed that principle from his boy- 
hood days. The “giving of service” 
is another of the factors which has 
built for him and his associates a 
great place in the business world. A 
happy thought concerning Mr. Legge’s 
promotion is that he is only one among 
those who have demonstrated that 
early farm training makes for future 
success. 





ALEXANDEB LEGGE 





Northern New York Notes 
CHARLES L. STILES 


The recent heavy rains caused Black 
River to overflow its banks with the 
result that hundreds of acres of 
meadow and pasture lands have been 
inundated. Some fields of potatoes 
and corn have been practically ruined. 
In some sections farmers have been 
compelled to stable their herds and 
feed their cows hay which caused a 
marked shrinkage in the flow of milk. 
In addition to that the abundance of 
rain seems to have made the grass ex- 
tremely watery. 

The help situation is clearing up 
somewhat although good men are de- 
manding $5 a day. Comparing this 
to the price of milk and farm produce 
it is considerably more than the farm- 
ers can afford. 

The price of cheese remains strong. 
In fact the cheese quotations of the 
Gouverneur Board of Trade had been 
so encouraging that there is some talk 
of opening some cheese factories 
which have been inactive during the 
present season. 

There is not much changing of real 
estate. it is felt that the present 
slump of prices and the general busi- 
ness depression is responsible for so 
few farms changing hands. 





Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 

The York county fruit growers as- 
sociation recently made a tour of in- 
spection of the larger orchards in 
southern Pennsylvania. It is reported 
that the prospect for an average yield 
of late varieties of apples is favor- 
able. 

Hundreds of acres of cultivated 
crops were damaged by the recent 
floods. Eastern Pennsylvania has had 
an unusual number of severe thunder 
storms and cloudbursts. Overflow- 
ing streams have destroyed almost 
untold quantities of grain, swamping 
the cut grain standing in shocks. 


NEW JERSEY 


Cumberland Co—Having good grow- 
ing weather. First hay harvest is 
completed. The quality, of the hay 
is quite poor owing to chilly weather. 
Wheat harvest is about over. Most 
all crops look fine. Season is fully 
two weeks ahead. Prices for produce 
very discouraging to farmers. Mar- 
kets seem to be glutted. Some prod- 
uce selling below cost of production. 








Canners are offering $13.50 per ton 
for tomatoes which is below the farm- 
ers cost of production. Wheat $1.25, 
corn 70c, eggs 30c, green apples 70c, 
hay $18, chickens 18@40c, live 
weight.—[A. P. Seabrook. 


MARYLAND 


Washington Co—Few peach  or- 
chards in the vicinity of Smithburg 
will produce about a quarter crop. 
The late April freeze was quite severe 
in this county. Carmens, Elbertas 
and Salways are the leading varie- 
ties. Shipments will begin about Au- 
gust 15., Bushel baskets will be used 
for containers. It is estimated that 
about 30,000 bushels will be shipped 
from Smithberg. Aaron Newcomer 
of Smithberg expects totharvest about 
6000 bushels of Yellow Transparent 
apples. He has been offered $2 a 
bushel. 











i Riders of the Purple Sage 
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(Continued from last week) 


"_ Wdring’s daughter, and his Masked 
Rider.» Lassiter will tell you how I 
shot her for a rustler, saved her life.” 

“Oldring’s Masked Rider! Oldring's 
daughter!” exclaimed Jane. “And she’s 
innocent! You ask me to believe 
much. If this girl is—is what you 
say, how could she be going away 
with the man who killed her father?” 

“Why did you tell that?” cried Ven- 
ters, passionately. 

Jane’s question had roused Bess out 
of stupefaction. 

“Did—did you kill Oldring?” 

“I did, Bess, and I hate myself for 
it. But you know I never dreamed 
he was your father. I thought he'd 
wronged you. I killed him when I 
was madly jealous.” 

For a moment Bess was shocked in- 
to silence. 

“But he was my father!” she broke 


out, at last. “And now I must go 
back—I can’t go with you. It’s all 
over—that beautiful dream. Oh, I 
knew it couldn’t come true. You can’t 


take me now.” 

“If you zo" back to Oldring’s men 
I'll follow you, and then they'll kill 
me,” said Venters, hoarsely. 

“Oh no, Bern, you'll not come. Let 
me go. It’s best for you to forget 
me I've brought you only pain and 
dishonor. 

She did not weep. But the sweet 
bloom and life died out of her face. 

“Jane, look there!” cried Venters, in 
despairing grief. ‘Need you have told 
her? Where was all your kindnéss of 
heart? This girl has had a wretched, 
lonely life. And I'd found a way to 
make her happy. You've killed it” 


“Oh, Bern! It was a slip. I never 
thought—-I never thought!” replied 
Jane. “How could I tell she didn’t 
know ?” 


Lassiter suddenly moved forward, 
looked at Jane and Venters, and then 
let his soft. bright gaze rest on Bess. 

“Well, I reckon you've all had your 
say, an’ now it’s Lassiter’s turn. Why, 
I was jest prayin’ for this meetin’. 
Bess, jest look here.” 

Gently he touched her arm and 
turned her to face the others, and 
then outspread his great hand to dis- 
close a shiny, battered gold locket. 

“Open it,” he said, with a singularly 


rich voice. 
Bess complied, but listlessly. 
“Jane—Venters—come closer,” went 
on Lassiter. “Take a look at that 
picture. Don't you know the wo- 
man?” 


Jane, after one glance, drew back. 

“Milly Erne!” she cried, wondering- 
ly. 

“Yes, that's Milly,” said Lassiter soft- 
ly. “Bess, did you ever see her face— 
look hard!” 


“The eyes seem to haunt me,” 
whispered Bess. “Oh, I can’t remem- 
ber.” 

Lassiter’s strong arm went round 
her. 

“Child, I thought you'd remember 
her eyes. They’re your mother’s eyes. 
You are Milly Erne’s child. Your 


name is Elizabeth Erne. You're not 
Oldring’s daughter. You're the 
daughter of Frank Erne, a man once 
my best friend. You come of the 
best of blood, lass, an’ blood tells.” 


Bess lifted wonderful, yearning 
eyes. 3 
“Tt—can’t—be—true!” 


“Thank God, lass, it is true,” re- 
plied Lassiter. “Jane an’ Bern here— 
they both recognize Milly. They see 
Milly in you.” ‘ 

“Who are you?” whispered Bess. 

“TI reckon I’m Milly’s brother an’ 
your uncle! ... Uncle Jim! 

“Oh, I can’t believe—Tell me how 
it’s true!” 

“Well, Blizabeth, listen,” said Las- 

. 


ioe ae 


BAS 


iter. “Before you was born, Dyg | 

le your mother away’ from her 
home. She gave birth to you in Texag 
eighteen years ago. Then she Was 
taken to Utah, to the last border set. 
tlement — Cottonwoods. You wag 
about three years old when yoy Was 
taken away from Milly. Then she 
gave up an’-died. An’ your father 
died ten years ago. Well, I spent my 
time tracin’ Milly, an’ some months 
back I landed in Cottonwoods. ap) 
jest lately I learned all about yoy. 
It was Dyer, of course, who stole yoy 
from Milly. He still hated Frank Erne 
so infernally that he made a deal With 
Oldrin’ to bring you up as an infamoys 
rustler, make you his Masked Rider 
He kept that part of the contract but 
he learned to love you as a daughter 
an’ never: let any but his own men 
know you was a girl. Dyer had 
wanted you brought up the vilest of 
the vile! An’ Oldrin’ brought you up 
the innocentest of the innocent, 
Oldrin’ swore to me that if Dyer died, 
releasin’ the contract, he intended to 
hunt up your father an’ give you back 
te him. It seems Oldrin’ wasn’t all 
bad, an’ he sure loved you.” 

Venters leaned forward in passion- 
ate remorse. 

“Oh, Bess! I know Lassiter speaks 
the truth. For when I shot Oldring 
he dropped to his knees, said: ‘Man 
why—didn't—you—wait? Ress was— 
Then he fell dead. And I've 
haunted pt his look and words.” 

“Flizabeth Erne!” cried Jane Wither- 
steen. “T loved your mother and ] 
see her in you!” 

What had been incredible from the 
lips of men became, in the tone, look. 
and gesture of a woman, a wonderful 
truth for Bess. She believed. She 
was realizing happiness. 

Venters watched her in joy too deep 
for words. She stood with 
quivering lips, with hands tightly 
clasping the locket. A new conscious 
pride dignified the old wild, free grace 
and poise. 

“Uncle Jim!” she said, tremulously, 
with a different smile from any Ven- 
ters had ever seen on her face 

Lassiter took her into his arms. 

“IT reckon. It’s powerful fine to hear 
that,” replied Lassiter, unsteadily. 











heen 


parted, 


ENTERS, feeling his eyes grow hot 

and wet, turned away. and found 
himself looking at Jane Witherstcen. 
Venters saw the joy she was hegin- 
ning to feel and suddenly blinded by 
his emotions, he turned from her 
also. He knew she would make mag- 
nificent amend for her anger, all ina 
moment, she had loved Milly [rne, 
so would she love Elizabeth. 

“*Pears to me, folks, that we'd bet- 
ter talk a little serious now,” re- 
marked Lassiter, at length. “Time 
flies.”’ 

“You're right,” replied Venters, in- 
stantly. “I'd forgotten time—place— 
danger. Lassiter, you’re riding away 
Jane's leaving Withersteen House?” 

“Forever,” replied Jane. 

“lL fired Withersteen House,” 
Lassiter. 

“Dyer?” questioned Venters, sharply. 

“IT reckon where Dyer’s gone there 
won't be any kidnappin’ of girls.” 

“Ah! I knew it. I told Judkins— 
And Tull?” went on Venters, passion- 
ately. 

“Tull wasn’t around when I broke 
loose. By now he’s likely on our trail 
with his riders.” 

“Lassiter, you're going into the Pass 
to hide till all this storm blows over?” 

“I was comin’ to join you in Sur- 


, 


said 


prise Valley. You'll go ack now 
with me?” ; 

“No. I want to take Bess out of 
Utah. Lassiter, Bess found gold in 
the valley. If we can reach Ster- 
ling—”’ 


“Man! how’re you ever goin’ to do 
that?” ’ . 

“My plan is to ride on, keeping 
sharp lookout.” 

“It’s a bad plan. 
ros in two days.” 

“Then we'll walk.” 

“That’s more bad an’ worse. Bet- 
ter go back down the Pass with me. 

“Lassiter, this girl has been hidden 
all her life in that lonely place. 
went on Venters. “Oldring’s men are 
hunting me. We'd not be safe there 
any longer. I want to marry her. 
We've gold—we'll be rich. Life epers 
sweet for both of us. I'll get her out 
or lose my life in the attempt!” 

“T reckon if you go on with them 
burros you'll lose your life all right. 
Tull will have riders all over this 
sage. That’s not doin’ best by the 
girl. Come with me an’ take chances 
on the rustlers.” 

Lasstter’s cool argument made VeD- 


You'll kill the bur- 


ters waver, not in determination t — 


go, but in hope of success. 
(To be continued) 
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Analyzing Farm Economics 
HERCHEL H. JONES. 

The creation of a new bureau under 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture under the title of Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics suggests our 
stopping to reflect a minute on what 
“ggricultural economics” is. The new 
pureau is a consolidation of the form- 
er Bureau of Markets and Crop Esti- 
mates and the office of Farm Manage- 
ment and farm Economics and will 
carry on the various activities of the 
old organizations. Therefore, we may 
assume that the term “agricultural 
economics” is used to express a new 
conception of the elose relationship of 
the functions of marketing, crop esti- 
mating and farm management. 

@ Economics, in academic circles at 
least, is considered a distinct science 
within the field of which certain laws 
and procedure have been developed by 
experience and experimentation. One 
definition of it is: the science of pro- 
duction, distribution, exchange and use 
of commodities and service.” Others 
define it as “the science of pecuniary 
logic,” or “the social science of busi- 
ness.” 

Whatever the best general definition 
may be, the economics of agriculture 
obviously is concerned with the appli- 
cation of scientific methods of logic, 
analysis and experimentation to the 
development of laws and procedure in 
the production and distribution of 
products of the soil that will accom- 
plish four things: Compensate produc- 
tive effort, stabilize production and 
distribution, eliminate waste and all 
unnecessary costs, supply consumptive 
needs. . 


Trend of the Markets 


Fruits—The New York market was 
flooded last week with new summer 








apples. A large part were windfalls 
and small poor stock causing lower 
prices. Fancy new apples sell readily. 


Yellow Transparent is the dominating 
variety with a few shipments of Red 
Astrachans, Starrs and Sour Boughs 

A carload of old crop western N Y¥ 
apples, which.are ordinarily all gone 
by this time, arrived in N Y the day 
before the first shipment of Yellow 
Transparents from Hudson _ valley. 
Shipments of new apples in the entire 
country are greatly in excess of last 
year. Up to July 8 this year, 1,299 
carloads were shipped compared to 
115 last year. This may cause gen- 
eral lower returns for the early ship- 
ments of summer apples from north- 
eastern sections, but without affecting 
market for fancy, well-graded stock. 
The bulk of the new apples sold last 
week at 75c@$2.00 per bus, Hudson 
river apples bringing chiefly $1.25. 

N. J. peaches are steadily increasing 
in quantity, but meet heavy competi- 
tidh from Georgia. The heaviest sup- 
Plies of southern peaches so far this 
season were received on July 10. Geor- 
gia Elbertas ranged from $2@3.25 per 
carrier. N. J. Greenboros ranged from 
$1.50@2.50. Many N. WJ. growers are 
buying second hand 6-till carriers used 
in shipping southern peaches. They 
add attractiveness to the package by 
putting a few peach leaves in each 
basket. 

Strawberry shipments are about ex- 
hausted. A few small lots from west- 
ern N Y brought 25@35c on July 12. 
The cherry market closed weaker ow- 
ing to heavy supplies and limited de- 
mand. English Morellos in 4-qt. bas- 
kets brought on July 12, $1@1.25, 
about 25c less than the week previous. 
Montmorencys sold at 50@65c per 4 
ats. The season’s first black currants 
from the lower Hudson valley sold 
readily at 25c per qt. 

Gooseberries, ufiless large size, were 
Practically neglected and prices re- 
mained unchanged during the week. 
Large berries brought 18@20c, small 
10@12c per qt. A great part of this 
week's supply of currants was over- 
ripe and wast: On July 12 upper 


Hudson curranis ranged from 10@14c \ 


- qt., mostly 11@138c; lower river, 
@13c, mostly 10@12c. Receipts of 
metrics, especially from the upper 
udson sections, were light. The de- 
mand was active only for fancy, dry, 
large berries. On July 12, they sold 
oy as 9c and as high as 20c per 
Vegetables—Fresh vegetables con- 
_ “ Show effects of wet weather. 
rere generally of poor qugli 

a found a Mmited demand. Fancy 
ean, well filled peas sold in a steady 
market. Western N Y¥ peas were of 
800d quality and sold at $2.75@3 per 


eset Central N Y peas brought 


ti 





sat, lettuce was mostly light weight 


00d only 


=, 








he Latest Markets and Prices 


for fancy, clean, well headed stock. 
Ordinary stock was practically ne- 
glected and many shipments were car- 
ried over from day to day. Lettuce 
declined abolit 50c per crate on July 
12. Central N Y, Fulton and Oswego, 
low as 50c, high as $2, mostly $1.25@ 
1.75;, Western N Y $1@1.75; Orange 
co. 50c@$1 per crate. 


ances the supply is light enough that 
of June is not likely. Old hay is ex- 
pected to drop as soon as new hay be- 
gins to arrive. There is a scarcity of 
rye straw and No. 1 rye straw in the 
N Y market this week sold at $42.00 
per t. Any one who has baled rye 
straw on hand in carload lots is ad- 
vised to consider consigning it for sale 


Large arrivals of green celéry bya licensed commission merchant be- 
caused the market to close dull. De- fore new straw comes in. In one sec- 
mand was gogd and market steady’ tion of N J last week local buyers were 


for fancy, large, well bleached stock. 
Bunched stock ranged from 40c@ 
$1.25, mostly 75c@$1 on July 12, or 
about 25c less than the week previous. 
In the rough, green, sold at $4@5 per 
% crate, Golden Heart, $6@7. 

A few shipments of flat green and 
wax beans of fine quality in good con- 
dition from central and western N Y. 
On day ‘of arrival the green beans 
brought mostly $1.50@2 per bus bas- 
ket and the wax $2. On July 12 the 


reported offering farmers only $14 per 
t for unbaled straw, whereas in many 
N Y sections farmers were refusing 
any less than $24 for baled straw at 
New York. 

Live Stock.--Bulls and cows were 
somewhat lower on July 12 than the 
week previous. Top grade lambs were 
$1@$2 higher on July 10 and sheep 
slightly higher. Hogs, practically un- 
changed, . The following prices supple- 
ment those in the center of this page: 


green beans brought $1@1.25 and the BULLS, smooth and fat, $5.25@6.50; 
wax $1.50@2.00. COWS, common, $1.65, heavy canners, 
$1.70@2.25, fleshy. $3.00@4.60, fat $4.25@ 


Long Island’s first washed cut car- 
rots sold at $10 per bbl of 3 bus on 


6, a few extra choice $6.25; LAMBS, south- 
ern springers, $13@15, Prime state $10@ 
Yearlings $7@9; SHEEP. 


choice 


- an ao ~, 12.505 
ae a During . — _ a wethers $3.50@6. choice ewes $4.50@5.50; 
uated and closed on July 12 at $83@ HOGS, heavy $11.50@11.95, roughs $8@ 


10.00 per bbl. Long Island’s first to- 
matoes brought $3.50 per crate on 
July 12. A few small shipments of 
Orange colored and white onions were 
received during the week and sold 
mostly at $1@1.50 per bus. 

Potato prices declined $1.50@1.75 
per barrel in the week as a result of 
heavy receipts and limited demand. 
Approximately, 130 carloads were re- 


8.25. 
Feed.—Buffalo Market—carloads, f. 
o. b., in 100 Ib. sacks, per ton: 


Gluten feed, $32.55@32.75; cottonseed 
meal 36%, $47.50@48; cottonseed meal 438%, 
$52.75@53; oil meal 30% to 31% (local 
billed) $44@44.50; dried brewers’ grains 
$31@32; standard spring bran $20.75@ 
21.25; hard winter* bran $20.25@20.75; 
standard spring middlings $22.75@23.25; 
choice flour middlings $27.50@27.75; white 
hominy $27.75@28. 











For SALE or TRADE 


The Best Bred Son of 


Dutchland Colantha 
Sir Inka 


Phroney Pontiae 


at 7 yrs. 9 months 15 days 
32.10 Ibs. butter and 663 30 lbs. milk 
365 days. 1062 22 Ibs butter and 
24207.9 Ibs milk 

This wonderful young bullfwas born 
February 24, 1921 and 1s ready for 
light service. He is the first 1000-Ib. 
son of Dutchland Colantha Sir Inka, 
“The greatest Living Proven Sire of 
the Holstein Breed 

We will either sell him for cash or 
trade him fora great proven herd 
sire to use on our daughters of ‘*Old 
Dutch.” 

If you have a great proven herd sire 
and you are looking for a young bull, 
write us: 


FISHKILL FARMS 


(Herd under Federal and State 
Supervision) 

Phillip O’Conne. 
Herdsman 
HOPEWELL JUNCTION 

Dutchess County, New York 


Henry Morgentoau J: 
wnes 



























oP NY 
Mie a FORDSON Into a 
3-PLOW CRAWLER TRACTOR 
Demenstrating AgentsWanted 
Write teday for full Jafermetion 
Machine Tractor 
1219 Benton, St, OUET, LUUNOS,U.R A 


Key 











Farmers Supplied with 


STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 


for Hay and Straw baling, etc. 





Quotations from Eastegn Markets 
The following are the prices at which farm products of special 
interest just now to eastern farmers, sold on July 12: 
EGGS, Nearbys (per dozen) New York Buffalo 
Hennery Whites extras ..... er eeeeecereneee eeereeee 39@41 
Extra firstS ......ccecccccccccecscccccccccseces 86@38 30@ 32 
|” Eee errr cecccece 338435 
Gathered Whites, firsts to extra firstS.........+6- 31433 
Whites, undergrades ........ccccccccccrece sesces ee 2T7a30 
Hennery browns and mixed colors extras........ 36@38 27a 28 
Gathered browns and mixed colors extras........ 3235 294.30 
Extra first® ...cccccccscccces cecccccoovcosccee 29431 
Firsts PPTTOTTTTITIITITITT TTT TTT ttt ttl 27a 28 
BUTTER (per pound) —— . 
Creamery, igh SCOTE .cccocccceccceccccesccsceccs 3154@38 A8a3n 
State dairy, fine to fancy ...-cecccccccccceccess 34@35 20 82 
State dairy Good to PriMe ..ccosscccsecccesevees 31@32 28a54 
HAY AND STRAW, per ton | 
Timothy No. 3 (large bales) ..cccscocccecseseees 26@ 28 | 
Timothy No. 2 (large baleS) ..odPescesscecerecs 297300 18@ 19 
Shipping Hay (large bales) ...cccccccsccceceerecs E25 
Fancy light clover mixed ....... ecccccccoces eecce Sa 20 1974 20 
Rye Straw No. weetee-ee PPPTTTTITITT Ti Tr T Ti 42 17a 19 
Gat Straw No. 1 cece cccccscccscsse ecccecce ° 18@26 17@ 18.50 | 
LIVE POULTRY, Express lots (per pound) } 
Fowls, colored (5 Ibs and over) 30@31 254.27 
EMGUOTRE sc cccscvcessecoes 26@30 
ROoSterSs —. se eee n ec eececccccves . 16 16@1 
Broilers, fancy colored ........sssees ee cereesoeres 35@43 38@4 
LIVE STOCK : 
Calves, good to medium (per pound) .....esesceees 9@11 
Bulls, common to good (per CW) ...csseereee cose 4.00545 
Lambs, common to good (per cwt) ...esceseeee 6.00800 
Sheep, common to good ewes (per CWt)..-.eeree. 2.20@4.25 
Hogs, Yorkers (per cwt) .....+. oseees eeccccccces 12.00@12 25 


ceived on one day alone. 











On July 12, 
best No. 1 Cobblers, Virginia, Eastern 
Shore, brought $3.50@3.75 per bbl; 
Norfolk, $3@3.25; L I $3.75@4; N J 
per 150-sack, $3. 

Dairy Products—The butter mar- 
ket remained practically unchanged 
last week. So far this year approxi- 
mately 1,835,000 tubs have been re- 
ceived in N Y city against 1,425,000 
tubs in the same period last year. 
Boston receipts total 666,000 tubs, 
last year 530,000; Phila, 495,000 tubs 
this year, last year, 407,000; Chicago, 
1,575,000 tubs, last year 1,400,000. 
Cold storage holdings in these four 
cities total at present 43,000,000 Ibs. 
as against 41,000,000 Ibs. last year at 
this time. 

Receipts of cheese at the four large na- 
tional markets were 942.000 pas lighter 
in the week ending July than in the 

revicus week. Storage stocks” increased 
.330,000 pounds. Prices in N. Y. on July 
12 were: Wholé milk, short held. specials, 
colored or white 20°4@21\%c: fresh specials 
19%@21c: average run 18%,@1914c; lower 
grades 164%,@17c: SWISS CHEESE, No. 1, 
30@33e; No. 2, 20@27c. 

Eggs and Poultry—The egg market 
was inactive and irregular except for 
fancy selected fresh nearby white and 
brown eggs. Top grades advanced ic 
per dozen. The bulk received from ail 
sections were of poor quality and sold 
at about 28c or less. 

Receipts of live poultry were rather 
moderate in the past few days and 
prices were firm and about 10c per 
pound higher for best stock on July 10 
than the week previous. 

Hay—The tone of the market .con- 
tinued to improve last week as re- 
sult of lighter shipping. Prices re- 
mained firm for No. 1 Timothy in large 
bales and were $1@2.00 higher per 
t on No. 2, No 3 and shipping hay, 
than the week previous. It is im- 
possible to telf how much hay is still 
in the country, but from all appear- 


Grain.—Cash grain quotations on 
July 11: 

At N. Y. No 2 red wheat $1.51 per bu; 
No 2 bard winter $132; No 2 mixed durum 
$132%; Corn No 2 mixed S2%c: white 
oats No 2 474,@48e: No 3, 464,@47¢: rye. 
v5%c; barley malting. 74@78e. 

At Chicago, No 2 red wheat $1.164@ 
1.18 per bu; white corn No 2, 68 %@64\c. 
vellow corn No 3, 634,.@64\%c¢; white oats 
No 2, 37@41c, No 8, 355,@39e. 

Wool.—The great bulk of the wools 
of the whole country has passed from 
the producers’ hands, either to dealers 
or to cooperatives Offerings to grow- 
ers in eastern sections are very low 
and do not represent values. The Bos- 
ton and Phila. markets are very dull 
and inactive. There is practically no 
trading in, wool at N. Y. City. Buvers 
and sellers await result of new tariff 

At Boston last week fine and fine 
stapled territory wool sold at $1 25 
clean basis and half blood $1.10 clean. 
A considerable weight of % combing 
sold at 90c clean basis. At Mertzon, 
Texas, where 1,000,000 Ibs. are being 
offered, the first 57,000 Ibs. sold at 
about 37c in the grease which would 
mean a clean landed cost at Boston of 
about $1.15, figuring 65% shrinkage. 

At Phila. skirted Argenfine wools 
are quoted at 30c to 40c in bond, but 
to this must be added the grease pound 
duty of 30c, making these wools cost 
60c to 70c in the grease, or from $1 20 
to $1.40 clean. Since the country is 
producing less than 300.000,000 Ibs. 
of wool against annual consumption of 
about 750,000,000 Ibs. thegemergency 
tariff is operating to keep up the quo- 
tations on domestic staple. Incidentdl- 
ly, it is operating to enforce the ‘use of 
reworked wool and wool substitutes. 

Horses.—The following prices were 
obtained at auction at New York on 
July 10: 

Fresh westerns, sound. over 1,300 Ibs. 

. avera 


sieges $190; under 1,300 Ibs veraged 


hand avera 





ably sound farm horses, 00. 


Quality Guaranteed 


H. P. & H. F. Wilson Co. 
520 Washington St. New York 











EGGS WANTED 


Well packed. evenly graded, Whites and Browns 
bring highest prices. 


Lewis & Sandbank 


Bonded Commission Merchants, 


152 Reade St.. New York, 
REFS. GREENWICH BANK: COM. AGENCIES 








BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 
Mailed free to any addvess 
by the author 


H. Clay Glover Co. Inc. 


129 West 24st St. New York 


Make Your Own Fertilizer 














mall Cost wi 
WILSON’S PHOSPHATE MILLS 


From 1to40 H P. Also Bone 
Cutters, hand and power, 
) for the poultrymen, grit and 
shell mills, farm feed mills, 
family grist mills, scrap 
cake mills. Send for our catalog. 
WilsonBros,,Box 11 Easton,Pa. 


LIVE STOCK OFFERINGS 


either for sale or purchase. Can best be reached 
through a live medium. Classified advertisements 
in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST bring sub- 
stantial results from both near and far. 


aE 

















Made for ALL cars. Send for estimate 
State Namé and Year of car $7 50 
This Ford Topandbackcurtain ‘+ 
COMFORT AUTO TOP CO. uv 
1621 Germantown Ave.. Phila.. Penna. 


Would You Buy or Sell? 


Then become acquainted with the Farmers’ 
MARKET PLACE otr classified advertisements. 
Page 62 of this issue. The small rate of 5c 
a word brings your wants before a vast 

ing audience Send us your wants 


American Agriculturist, New York City 




















for Heaves, Coughs, Distem- 

Aaey per, In ion. Use two 

. = for Heaves—if not sat- 

can often sufficient. nt nya? 
per Dealers 

Eton Remedy Ge., Toledo, 0. 

Booklet 
WATSON E. COLEMAN. Patent Lawyer one Se 


HINGTON, D0. 
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General Crop Report 




















Reviewing the Fruit Outlook 


An early July survey of the apple 


situation shows a heavy decline in 
the prospects since last month. The 
trees in the northern territory blos- 
somed heavily, but many failed to set, 
and the usual June drop was heavy, 
due possibly to severe injury from 
frost at the time when leaf buds were 
opening. The frost damage in the 
Hudson Valley was very evident at the 
time, but except north of the Catskill 
region, the young fruit has not drop- 
ped so heavily. Wind and hail strip- 
ped a good many of the trees in this 


northern apple belt. 
Last year American Agriculturist 


reported apple conditions very spotted 
throughout New York, state, Pennsyl- 
vania and New England, while this 


year conditions are more uniform. 
The New York State Horticultural 
Society, working in conjunction with 
J. B. Shepard, New York agricultural 
statistician for the government, has 
made a survey of the outlook through 
the members of the horticultural so- 
ciety and various other cooperators, 
the results of which are stated in the 
figures below. 

In the commercial fruit counties 
thé trees are in fair shape for the 
most part and in the counties outside 
of the specialized fruit territory, the 
promise appears to be for about a 
half crop of apples as compared with 
practically none last year. 

On the basis of 100 as a normal 
crop, New York state this year prom- 
ises a 55% crop as compared With 
34% last year and 86% in 1920. The 
western district in New York for all 
varieties of apples combined, holds a 
promise of 56%, central district 65%, 
eastern district 52%, southwestern 
district 68%, southern district 40% 
and southeastern district 49%. 

The average apple promise in other 
nearby states is summarized as fol- 
lows: Pa., varying reports of 30 to 
90%: N. J. 50 to 90%; Ohio, 
60%; W. Va. 30%; Va., 28%; Mass., 
60%; Ct., 52%; Canada, fall apples 
80% and winter apples 75%. 


Peaches Are Promising 


In New York state the counties of 
Niagara, Orleans and Monroe, which 
has about two-thirds of the bearing 
peach trees in the state, hold prom- 
ise for a heavy crop. The state 
figure is 89%. for all varieties of 
peaches, as cOmpared with 100% as 
normal. In New Jersey the peach 
crop promises 60 to 90% of an aver- 
age crop; Pa., 48%; W. Va., 20%; 
Va., 60%; Mass., 75%; Ct., 100% and 
Canada, 88%. 

The early July estimate for pears in 
New York state is 66% of a normal 
crop, which is considerably better 
than last year, but slightly under the 
production of 1920. Pears in Pa. 
promise 55% of a normal crop, in 
N. J. 50%, in Mass. 80% and in Ct. 
72%. 

The New York state estimate on 
plums is for 74% of a normal crop, 
quinces 75%, cherries 65% and 


, 


grapes 87%. 


Increase in Cabbage Acreage 


Forecast of 54,770 acres planted to 
late commercial cabbage in seven 
prominent states is made by the fed- 
eral department of agriculture for 
July 1. A-reage harvested last year 
was 44,560 acres. The states cover- 
ed are New York, 25,580 acres: Wis- 
consin, 12,500 acres; Colorado, 5,800 
acres; the southwestern section of 
Virginia, 3,800 acres; Pennsylvania, 
3,190 acres; Minnesota, 2,810 acres 
and Oregon, 1,090 acres. 

Reports from Indiana, Michigan, 
and Ohio were not sufficiently com- 
plete to warrant a forecast of acreage 
at this times In 1921, these three 
States had 4,618 acres of late com- 
mercial cabbage. 





Fruit Men to Convene 


The annual summer meeting of the 
New York State Horticultural Society 
will be held at the New York State 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y., 
on August 9. In conjunction with 
the meeting at the college, plans will 
be made for those who wish to visit 
the experiment station at Geneva, 
N. Y., the day before and the day efter 
the meeting. 

The eastern summer meeting for 
the society has not been definitely 
planned as yet, the date and plans of 
the meeting to be announced later. 
For further..information -concerning 
these gatherings, address Sec. Roy P. 
McPherson, Le Roy, N. Y. 













4 Door Sedan 


New Superior Model 





The World’s Lowest Priced High-Grade All-Year Sedan 


The Ideal Family Car 


"875 


F. O. B, FLINT, MICH. 


The Comfort and Weather Protection of a Limow 
sine for Less Than the Cost of Most Open Cars 


Never before has a Fisher Body Sedan of this Chassis, this car is fully equipped mechan- 
quality been offered at a price so low. The ically, and combines ample power and speed 
beautiful lines, superb finish, luxurious uphol- with steadiness and ease of handling. 


ge ii pe ga aay yes have made No matter what car you now usé, or think of 
sept Pace nsy - buying, investigate this Sedan. Its power, 

closed cars, are all here in full measure. Its ont : , 

four doors fit perfectly and cannot rattle. ye om . i een sra 

The heavy plate glass windowscanbeinstantly, higher prices forclosed cars. — 

lowered to any desired point, or as quickly —Its low price and low maintenance appeal to 


raised, and the plate glass windshields are both all who find it desirable to economize. 


movable, permitting instant conversion of 

the Sedan into either a closed or an open car. In no other car on the market can you find 
this unusual combination of Style, Quality, 

Mounted on the famous New Superior Model Economy, and Year-’Round Service. 


FISHER BODY 
CONSTRUCTION 


$-PASSENGER 
CAPACITY 





Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Low Priced Quality Automobiles 


Touring, $525 Roadster, $525 5-Passenger Sedan, $875 4-Passenger Coupe, $850 
Utility Coupe, $720 Light Delivery, $525 Commercial Chassis, $465 


5,000 Dealers and Service Stations throughout the world 
Applications will be considered from high-grade dealers in territory mot adequately covered 
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